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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE ALL AFRICA CHURCH CONFERENCE: 


IBADAN, NIGERIA: 10th to 20th JaNuarRy, 1958. 
By L. B. GREAVES 


N 1955 an All Africa Conference of the Lutheran Church was held 

at Marangu, Tanganyika. From one angle it could be regarded as a 
most successful pilot project for a similar conference of all the churches. 
The convergence on West Africa, for the IMC Assembly in Ghana, 
of a number of potential delegates to such a conference provided the 
obvious occasion. Some Christian Councils might have felt unable to 
accept an invitation from the IMC itself, but this difficulty was overcome 
by the magnanimity of the Christian Council of Nigeria, which thereby, 
in the words of a conference resolution, ‘earned for itself a proud place 
in the annals of the emergent Church in Africa’. As an independent 
organization it raised a hospitality fund of £2,000 and invited all the 
‘other Christian Councils in Africa to send representatives to Ibadan, 
‘so that Christian leaders from all parts of Africa might get to know 
one another better, and might speak to leaders of the Christian world 
mission from other continents, hear from them the experience of that 
mission in other continents and so realize through the contact of 
person with person that they are part of a world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship’. Over twenty territories accepted the invitation, and sent about 
one hundred and fifty delegates, of whom ninety were Africans. To 


these were added fifty guests from seventeen countries in Asia, Europe 
and America. 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Missionary 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible 
for the opinions expressed. 
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Great care was also taken to ensure that the programme of the con- 
ference did not bear the trade-mark, ‘made in Geneva’. It was worked 
out in Africa by a largely African committee in as much consultation 
as possible with the churches in each African territory. A very limited 
number of topics were selected from those which seemed to be their 
most pressing concerns. There were fewer set speeches than are common 
at conferences, with far more time for informal discussion. The only 
meetings fixed after lunch were the evening sessions planned from day 
to day. One of the most valuable, as well as enjoyable, took the 
form of a concert to which several territorial delegations contributed 
characteristic items. There was something symbolic in the way that a 
Malagasy lady got her whole audience responding with enthusiastic 
accuracy to leads given in a tongue entirely strange to it. And the 
final exhibition of Yoruba talking-drums was not only a fascinating 
display of a disappearing skill but also a convincing demonstration of 
the impossibility of an English hymn-tune as a setting to African 
words. 

A major difficulty of these continental conferences, as yet not satis- 
factorily solved, is that of language. At Marangu a brave attempt was 
made to overcome it by simultaneous translation in four languages, 
including Kiswahili. If the apparatus can be afforded and the skilled 
translators provided, this seems the most effective—perhaps the only 
really effective—way, but the two conditions are not easy to fulfil. At 
Ibadan the conference contrived up to a point to be trilingual ; English 
was predominant throughout, but French (for which ear-phone trans- 
lation was provided) and Portuguese were quite freely used. African 
languages were rarely heard, except occasionally in the chapel. There 
is no African lingua franca that is sufficiently widely used. 

The topics discussed, even after the original list had been drastically 
pruned, still covered a formidably wide range. Within the general 
theme of ‘The Church in Changing Africa’ they were: 

1. The Church, Youth and the Family: to include Christian educa- 
tion, youth, marriage and Christian nurture in the family and the 
Church. 

2. The Church and Economic Life: to include industrialization, 
commercialization, money economy, the impact of town life and land 
use. 

3. The Church and Politics: to include the attitude of the Christian 
to the State, religious freedom, Communism and racial and intey. 
tribal tensions. 
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4. The Church and Culture cum Religion: to include worship, 
evangelism, African culture and the challenge to the Church by Islam. 

5. The Growing Church: to include the ministry, stewardship, 
Church and Mission relations and unity. 

There were some excellent introductory speeches in plenary session, 
and a good deal of useful debate took place in committee. Statements 
were formulated, presented to the full conference and adopted; they 
will provide good material for further study when they are made avail- 
able in the official Report. But it was not these that made the confer- 
ence so remarkable. It was memorable for its fellowship rather than 
its findings, for the resolutions it made rather than the resolutions it 
passed. For the fellowship and those resolves it owed much to the 
Rev. J. V. Taylor for the Bible studies with which it began the day, 
and which for many were the most enriching experience of all. 

A fair idea of the strengths and weaknesses of the conference may 
be gained by examining the Message which, at its close, it sent to the 
churches of Africa, asking that it might be translated into all approp- 
riate languages and read in as many churches as possible on Easter 
Day. It begins with a simple list of the countries from which the 
delegates came and the languages which they spoke, ‘so many that 
there is no counting of them’. The mere recital builds up a most vivid 
sense of the wide diversity of this gathering. 

But although our languages are many, our reason for coming here is the same, 
that we love the Lord Jesus Christ and are witnesses to His Gospel, that in Him 
we are one people. .... Of this oneness in Christ we have been given such a rich 
experience at this Conference that not one of us is likely to forget it. 

Everyone who was privileged to be present would gladly testify that 
this was the outstanding memory he carried away. The next brief 
paragraph rings equally true: 

To be here is to have abundant cause to thank God for the way that the Gospel 

has been brought to so many countries and to be filled with astonished joy that 
it has transformed the lives of so many men and women of Africa. 
To some Christian leaders who had never enjoyed a fellowship wider 
than their own locality this was a most enlightening experience. One 
naive expression of this fact revealed in a surprising way the narrowing 
effect of isolation : 

We have not regarded these people as Christian; we have called them people 
who fear God, but not Christian. But here I have come to believe that they are 
Christian. I have seen people of different denominations working together, worship- 


ping together, and speaking like people of one Church. I think when I go home and 
tell my people about this it will be a great wonder. 
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This experience of unity was so rich and deep that it naturally led 
to a penitent acknowledgement of ‘our many divisions which have 
prevented us from witnessing to our unity in Him’. ‘For Christ is one, 
and the churches are many; but this disobedience to our Lord we do 
not intend to continue, rather purposing with His help to be one, as 
indeed He commanded.’ The conference was impressed by an account 
given of the progress being made towards church union in Nigeria. 
This scheme, as was strongly emphasized, is not a slavish copy of the 
South India scheme, though it owes a very great deal to the advice 
of the Moderator of the Church of South India, Bishop Hospet Sumitra, 
whose visit to Nigeria was of incalculable value. 

We in Nigeria have no hesitation in asking anybody in any country who has 

been led, as we were led, to work for the union of the Church, to follow our example 
and learn from that Church which has so convincingly challenged the world... . 
Nothing would be more salutary for the Churches in England and Scotland at this 
time than a campaign for unity conducted by Bishops from South India. 
There were times in this debate when the issues were rather crudely 
over-simplified, as when a speaker, out of patience with ‘the incredible 
divisions in Europe’, said of a certain very eminent churchman: ‘I 
thought he was a great man; but now I hear he says that a good 
Anglican should not take Communion with a Methodist, so he cannot 
be a great man after all.’ That is an impatience not confined to Africa, 
though elsewhere it is usually expressed less bluntly and less illogically. 
But irritation at the non sequitur should not obscure the reality of the 
penitence and of the purpose of which it was the somewhat unhappy 
expression. 

The unity of which the Message speaks is not only a unity in the 
Church, but a unity between peoples. This is most explicitly stated in 
the first draft in phrases later omitted for the sake of conciseness. 

We purpose to do better, not only in the worship of God which is ordered in 
the first Commandment, but in our service of our brother which is ordered in the 
second. And our brother is the Yoruba, the Zulu, the Afrikaner, the Kikuyu, the 
Englishman, the Indian, the Frenchman, and any other person who acknowledges 
Africa as his home, and gives to it his loyalty and his gifts. 

And while the Message in its final form concludes: “We declare our- 
selves to be one in Christ’, that ‘we’ was prefaced in the earlier draft 
with an explanatory phrase: ‘whether black or white, whether edu- 
cated or illiterate, whether so-called civilized or uncivilized, whether 
indigenous African or adopted African’. That is a tremendous affir- 
mation to make. It is no small thing that the delegates at Ibadan could 
say it and mean it. But there is a very long way to go before Christians 
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of all these nations and categories, not in the sheltered warmth of a 
conference but in the cold climate of everyday life, can think of one 
another and act towards one another genuinely, naturally and effec- 
tively as brothers. That task was willed in an hour of insight at Ibadan ; 
it has to be fulfilled through hours of varying degrees of gloom in 
Nairobi, Johannesburg, Algiers. Even in the conference itself there was 
not always that deeply understanding sympathy which Christians ought 
to be able to expect from their fellow-Christians even when they have 
made a mistake which has given pain. One such incident has received 
some publicity, and should be put in a perspective it has not always 
been given. In a session devoted to literature an Afrikaner delegate 
went to the rostrum eager and proud to tell of an imaginative plan of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, involving the raising by most sacrificial 
giving of £3,000,000. His speech was out of keeping with the mind of 
the conference, in that only white Africans seemed to have shared in 
devising the scheme which he described. Most unfortunately, also, he 
often used the word ‘native’, though he should have realized the 
unhappy associations which it had in the minds of nearly all his 
hearers. It was very understandable, therefore, that the reply which 
his speech provoked was resentful and, on that account, very much 
less than just. There was sad insensitiveness on both sides. Nevertheless 
it is only through encounter that understanding can come, albeit 
painfully. In this case the chance to heal was lost; the wound was 
indeed torn somewhat apart. Yet the secret of healing is there in the 
Message, if only the words can be made flesh. 

The topic at first called ‘The Church and Politics’ and later, more 
cautiously and perhaps more accurately, ‘The Church and Citizenship’, 
found a place in the Message in two affirmations: 


We believe that Christ challenges us to work for the removal of all injustices 
based on racial discrimination which we believe to be contrary to the will of God. 
We rejoice in the advance of African countries toward self-government and in the 
liberation of African energies and talents, praying that they may be used for the 
service of Him Whom we acknowledge to be the Lord of all mankind. 


This reference is so compressed that it is liable to be misunderstood 
if not read in the light of the considerable debate on which it was 
based. It was at this point more than any other that the conference 
ran into the danger that is bound to beset any continental conference 
when it tries to deal in detail with particular territorial situations. This 
is not to say that these situations do not raise points of general principle 
with which such a conference may very properly be concerned. But 
when delegates are drawn from such widely differing areas they are 
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very liable to see the whole diverse picture as a mere enlargement of 
the small section with which they are familiar. There is a grave risk 
that, without realizing it, they may not be addressing themselves to 
the same problems, nor attaching the same meaning to the words they 
use. The conference had to be reminded from time to time that when 
it used the word ‘African’ it should not be making a sharp and perhaps 
bitter distinction between ‘Africans’ and ‘white men’. Not a few 
‘Europeans’ and ‘Indians’ had a right to the name; Mr Alan Paton, for 
instance, had introduced himself to the conference as ‘a native of 
Africa, though a white one as you can see’. It was not easy for all the 
delegates whole-heartedly to accept this and to bear it always in mind; 
and it is very doubtful if the average reader of the Message will, 
unprompted, give the word that enlarged meaning. Yet unless he 
does so he misses a vitally important point. 

The ease with which a verbal misunderstanding can distort and even 
reverse the sense of a speech is well illustrated by what befell the Rev. 
Merfyn Temple, of Northern Rhodesia, during this particular discussion. 
He spoke with deep feeling and conviction of the part which he believed 
some ministers of the Gospel were bound to play in the political life 
of their countries. Because of the calls that would be made upon their 
time, and because their congregations consisted of people of all parties, 
he recognized that it would be wise for them to resign from their 
pastorates during the period of their political service. But he refused 
to accept the suggestion that this was in any way a flight from their 
vocation. They would be entering a situation more lonely than the 
loneliest mission station. ‘This is no question of a minister deserting 
evangelism to enter politics; God forbid that any minister should 
desert evangelism. This is no question of the Church meddling in 
politics; God forbid that the Church should meddle in politics.’ This 
moving speech was reported in the local Press, briefly but literally 
enough, as follows: ‘Every minister who takes up politics should be 
required to resign from the ministry. God forbids the Church to meddle 
in politics.’ It is understandable that African reporters should catch the 
words and miss the nuance. It is unfortunate that some English news- 
papers should have picked up the error and given it much wider pub- 
licity. Mr Temple’s intention, quite clear to his hearers, has since been 
manifested by his resignation from the presidency of the Northern 
Rhodesia Christian Council to become deputy leader of the newly 
formed Constitution Party, which is dedicated to the eradication of the 
colour bar. 
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Half way through the conference the delegates were asked what 
definite objects they wished to see achieved. Several specific suggestions 
were made; underlying them all was the conviction that the fellowship 
so notably achieved must be maintained and given tangible expression. 
The Message records this resolve: 

The continent of Africa will see unparalleled events and changes during the rest 

of this century, welcomed by some, feared by others. We pray that the Christian 
Church of Africa will play its réle as champion, teacher, counsellor and shepherd 
during these crucial years. We are humbly aware of our responsibilities to God and 
to this continent, and dedicate ourselves anew to their performance, trusting that 
we shall be led and supported by our fellow-Christians throughout Africa and 
the world. 
In what way should the vow be performed? In an early session the 
conference had been given a report of the IMC Assembly, and its 
imagination had been stirred by the account of the setting up of the 
East Asia Christian Conference, with a regional secretariat, a recom- 
mendation from the conference held at Prapat, Indonesia, in March, 
1957. Could Ibadan be the African Prapat, establishing a definite 
instrument for co-operation? Could there be found an African roving 
ambassador to move among all the churches as Dr (now Bishop) 
Manikam did in Asia in fulfilment of a task out of which the new 
secretariat has evolved? Could the money for such an appointment be 
raised at this time? The suggestion that it could be subscribed by the 
Christian Councils was mooted but seen to be unrealistic. Each council 
faces an immense unfinished task in its own country ; none is anywhere 
near being adequately self-supporting. If the request were to come from 
the conference for a contribution to this new object, highly important 
though it was, the answer in every case would have to be a regretful 
‘No’, or, worse still, an irresponsible ‘Yes’, with no money to follow. 
Yet Ibadan surely started a process that must lead, with as little delay 
as possible, to the setting up of a regional secretariat within Africa. 

There were many who believed that the body best equipped to im- 
plement the resolutions of the conference was the IMC. There were 
very warm expressions of gratitude, in public and in private, for what 
it had done. ‘It has shown us here a conception of Christian Africa 
such as we have never had before.’ ‘It conceived this conference, set 
in motion the organization, met most of the cost. We are truly grateful 
for what it has done; if it can go on, we shall be eternally grateful.’ 
There was no indication from Africans that they were at all perturbed 
by the approval at the Ghana Assembly of the principle of integration 
with the World Council of Churches, Indeed, when the conference was 
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framing one of its few resolutions, desiring guidance on questions of 
land use and tenure, it found it natural and unexceptionable to address 
its appeal for help to ‘the WCC in collaboration with the IMC’. How- 
ever, in deference to the hesitations voiced by some of the delegates 
from certain Councils, all explicit reference to the IMC was omitted 
from the final resolution, which required the conference itself to ‘name 
a committee here to consult with the Christian Councils of Africa, 
church bodies and other agencies concerned with the witness for Christ 
in Africa, in order to give consideration to the implementation of the 
report of this Conference and particularly as to the appointment of 
a Continuation Committee and/or a Regional Secretary’. A committee 
of ten members was appointed; seven (or, counting Mr Alan Paton, 
eight) are Africans. It includes the General Chairman of the Ibadan 
conference, Sir Francis Ibiam, and the chairman of its steering com- 
mittee, Dr G. W. Carpenter. 

On this committee rests the tremendous responsibility of ensuring 
that the promise of Ibadan is fulfilled. At the opening Communion 
Service the Rev. Julio Miguel, of Angola, told the delegates that they 
were about to write ‘the greatest chapter in the history of Africa, to 
be added to the Acts of the Apostles’. Three months later, Dr Nkrumah, 
the Prime Minister of Ghana, welcoming to Accra the representatives 
attending the conference of Independent African States, used almost 
the same words: “This day inaugurates the most significant event in 
the history of Africa for many centuries.’ Were those statements 
extravagant? Dr Nkrumah went on to say: ‘For too long in our history 
Africa has spoken through the voices of others. Now what I have 
called an African personality in international affairs will have a chance 
of making its proper impact and letting the world know of it through 
the voices of Africa’s own sons.’ Something closely parallel might have 
been said at Ibadan. The States are likely to have the will and the 
means to rise to the challenge of that chance. Are the churches equally 
prepared and resolved? 


L. B. GREAVES 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN 
CULTURE TO CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


By J. H. NKETIA 


erm subject of worship is one that is discussed by Christians with 
considerable emotion, for although Christian worship is, as A. E. 
Garvie described it, an ‘expression of an inward religious sentiment’! 
which is recognized by Christians as a common gift of the spirit—‘the 
secret of the Lord’ which resides ‘in them that fear Him’—its outward 
expressions have a tendency to reflect differences of temperament and 
of local conditions as well as differences in the interpretation of the 
Christian Faith. A reform of worship is often enough to characterize a 
separatist movement, a new non-conformist church or the emergence 
of a national church. The idea of ‘reform’ which inevitably threatens 
the patterns of worship sanctioned by tradition is never, therefore, 
popular, and innovations are resented on the same score. 

It is thus no wonder that the subject of Christian worship in Africa 
has sometimes been discussed with such deep emotion, for it raises 
questions of changes of approach and sometimes changes in the means 
and methods of worship which cannot but be looked upon with mis- 
givings by those who have grown accustomed to the present modes of 
worship. 

It is important to recognize at the outset that African opinion is 
everywhere sharply divided on the question of africanizing Christian 
worship in Africa. There is the attitude of those whose upbringing has 
cut them away from their own traditions, or of those who have been 
led to adopt a negative attitude towards their own culture. Many of 
these find no necessity for introducing African elements into worship: 
it will be a return to African paganism from which they have been 
saved. It would be far better, it is argued, to stick to what we have, 
which is the product of many years of Christian growth and civilization. 

In the other camp are those who think that if Christian worship 
is to mean anything to the majority of African Christians (who have 
so far not been as greatly westernized as their highly educated brethren, 
including, of course, pastors), it must not be presented and practised 
in a foreign garb. What good is it to the African to come regularly to 


1 In Christian Worship, ed. N. Micklem (London: Oxford University Press, 1936). 
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a service conducted in a language and a musical idiom which he does 
not understand? And so those who think this way very strongly 
advocate africanization. 

It must not be assumed, however, that all those who press for the 
incorporation of African elements are prompted only by their concern 
for their uneducated brethren. Nationalism, which is the result of the 
social changes brought about by various forces of acculturation, 
including the Church, also lies at the root of the dissatisfaction. The 
African can no longer accept wholesale condemnation of his culture, 
since this has meant the substitution of western cultural forms—no 
matter what their pagan origin—for African cultural forms. Indeed, 
if the tendency towards a more African cultural identity continued to 
grow, it would, I think, place the Church in a difficult position if it 
left it altogether out of account. 

Missionary opinion is equally divided on the subject. In an article 
in the Newsletter of the African Music Society’ M. l’Abbé Idohou 
sums up his attitude in very strong terms: 


I will never have indigenous music inside my church, where it is out of place, but 
I will give it rein without, and will hold ‘tam-tams’ where I will admit pagans. . 

Let us beware, even with the best of intentions, of desecrating the Holy Place by 
something which is purely spectacular, theatrical and entertaining. 

On the other hand, we find the plea of others, like Father Peeters, 
who, reflecting on the subject of African music and the Christian 
outlook, poses the following question: ‘Why do we pretend that this 
music’s technique will be for ever inseparable from indecent custom?’ # 
One may similarly ask: Why should African art forms be for ever con- 
demned as unworthy or incapable of being recreated and made a fitting 
vehicle of worship in an African’s own country? Why should the 
African be for ever condemned to worship only in the western idiom? Is 
western music less spectacular, less theatrical, less entertaining? 

It is against such a background of conflicting opinions, which 
emphasize the value of tradition as well as of change, that the problem 
of Christian worship in Africa is considered in this paper. In my view, 
far from destroying the character of Christian worship, African 
culture has elements which may be used to enhance it for the African. 
African culture has something to contribute to it. ‘When our worship 
is at its best,’ writes Archbishop Temple, ‘our feelings are deeply 
stirred.’* Africanization of worship might enable the majority of 

1 African Music Society: Newsletter, Mar. 1949. 2 Ibid. 


3 ‘Worship and Life’ (in How Christians Worship, ed. E. Fenn. London: SCM Press, 
1942, p. 21). 
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African Christians who, unlike some of us, have not been brought up 
on western music, for example, to feel deeply when they worship. 
Only then can worship become what Archbishop Temple described as 
‘the concentration of every faculty for a limited period of time upon 
what the worshipper hopes may become his inspiration and source of 
guidance for the use of all his time’.? 

To those familiar with the history of Christian worship there is 
nothing new in this suggestion of ‘change’ which aims at making the 
African Christian ‘at home’ when he worships. It is merely the applica- 
tion of a principle which seems to have guided the transformation of 
Christian worship since the days of the Church at Antioch, a principle 
which has continued to inspire leaders of the Church in the present 
century to consider how best the forms of worship in use can be 
modified or improved in the light of changing social conditions or of 
changes in tastes and outlook. Shortly after the First World War 
Dr Percy Dearmer found much to criticize in the methods of Christian 
worship in the light of his experience in the Army.® In a historical 
review of worship in the Church of Scotland, Dr Nevile Davidson 
notes with approval that ‘fortunately beauty is finding its way back 
into the Scottish Church, in fine music, more adventurous use of 
colour, and richer furnishings’.* There is no reason to think, therefore, 
that the forms of Christian worship carried over to us from the West 
cannot be improved to suit the African temperament. 

The creation of forms of Christian worship is not the prerogative of 
the West. It was inevitable, of course, that African churches should at 
first be extensions of ‘home churches’ abroad, and that we should 
find here a reflection of the criss-cross organization that characterizes 
the Church in the West. It was inevitable that Christian worship 
should be transplanted in its western setting. The assumption that 
churches in Ghana founded by the Anglican Church, for example, 
must mirror the Church in England was very convenient at the start. 
The importation of the whole episcopal accoutrement in exactly the 
same pattern as one finds in England was inevitable. But it seems 
hardly necessary that it should be perpetuated in every detail in African 
worship. And the impression now created that one could only worship 
in a church of Gothic architecture and stained glass is hardly worth 
defending. 


! ‘Worship and Life’ (in How Christians Worship, p. 21). 
2 The Art of Public Worship (London: Mowbray, 1919). 
3 ‘The Church of Scotland’ (in How Christians Worship, p. 78). 
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If churches in Africa are to grow as African churches and not as 
extensions of parishes and bishoprics as some of them are now, then 
they must be allowed to take root in the soil of the African culture in 
which they are planted, so that they may grow in stature as institutions 
of our own. The situation which is emerging in many African countries 
demands that a start should be made in this direction at least in the 
field of worship. 


2 


How is the africanization of Christian worship to be achieved? 
What elements are to be changed? Before this can be determined we 
must be sure of what we consider to be the essence of Christian worship 
that must be reflected in our worship and indeed in the worship of all 
Christians. By africanization, I do not mean that African Christians 
should go back to the worship of Sango of Yoruba, or Vodun of 
Dahomey, Yewe of Ewe or the gods of Kple worshipped in Ga com- 
munities of Ghana. Nor do I mean that worship must take the exact 
form by means of which the Akan express their continued relationship 
with their unseen ancestors. It is true that all these cults, as religious 
expressions, share common principles of worship with Christianity. 
They all make use of music, which is also vital in Christian worship. 
They all make use of prayer of some kind. Indeed, investigations into 
the prayers of some of these cults show that they are organized for 
different kinds of situations and reflect to some extent the principle 
behind the use of set prayers in the Christian Church. Moreover, some 
of them have a large repertoire of hymns on a variety of subjects of a 
dogmatic or social character. Some, like Kple worshippers in Ga 
society, use their hymns as corporate utterances of worship. There are 
even indications that the style of the plain chant used in some Christian 
churches has parallels in the music of some African peoples.' 

As far as ritual and ceremonials are concerned, one could cite 
parallels here and there for a number of activities and postures, but it 
might be misleading to do so without going into details which are 
unnecessary for the purpose of this paper. 

Nevertheless we must recognize that the character of worship is 
determined largely by the concept of the beings that are worshipped 
and the emotional response which believers make as a result of their 


1 See Father K. Carrol: “Yoruba Religious Music’. (African Music, Vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 
45-7). 
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awareness or knowledge of such beings. The great difference between 
Christianity and indigenous African religions is that African religions 
invariably have a mythical origin. They may be the result of an aware- 
ness of a Supreme Being and of lesser beings who control the destiny 
of man. It is only in ancestor-worship that the beings worshipped have 
historical existence attributed to them. But ancestors are worshipped 
as unseen men in another world who, by their transformation, are 
believed to possess powers which men in this world do not have. They 
are not worshipped as gods in the same way as nature gods without 
previous earthly existence are worshipped. 

The concept of the gods and ancestors, as beings who interact with 
men and manifest themselves concretely, take part in the drama of 
this life and confer material benefits, influences the modes of indigenous 
worship. 

A distinction is maintained between (1) private worship, worship, 
that is to say, which takes the form of private consultations and prayer ; 
(2) occasional worship—worship incorporated into social activities and 
ceremonies of the life cycle; and (3) public worship, involving whole 
communities of worshippers. The activities of worship are organized 
in terms of these divisions not only in respect of the details of ritual 
and ceremony, but also in respect of the place of worship and the 
participants. 

Secondly, indigenous worship tends to lay greater emphasis on 
concreteness of expression than does Christian worship: the libation, 
the blood sacrifice, the food and drink offering, the sacramental meal 
of which worshippers partake with their gods at sanctuaries and in 
homes, possession dancing, images—all these go to make indigenous 
worship concrete in its expression. It is not enough to make an in- 
tellectual surrender in the form of an ‘offering of the heart’. One must 
bear the marks of dedication. One carries one’s religion about in much 
the same way as some Christians wear a cross. 

Thirdly, there is greater freedom of movement, spontaneity and 
gaiety in indigenous African worship than one finds in most Christian 
churches, where the atmosphere is formal and where movement is 
restricted by pews, altars and pulpits, for indigenous public worship 
is often combined with drama, particularly the dance drama which is 
presented as a spectacle.' 

The great difference between Christianity and African religions is 


1 J. H. Nketia: ‘Possession Dances in African Societies’. (Journal of the International 
Folk Music Council, vol. 9.) 
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that Christ is a historical fact. He lived, died and rose from the dead ; 
He preached and healed people; He quoted the scriptures; He taught 
his disciples a prayer and instituted a sacrament: ‘Do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ Thus Christ laid the basis of Christian worship. 
Although Christ lived in this world, He is not an ancestor: He is God, 
and Christians worship Him not as a man in the world of the dead, 
but as a risen Lord. 

The essence of Christian worship, therefore, could not at the outset 
but be different from all other forms of worship. Occasions of worship 
were, as Professor Oscar Cullman ' points out, occasions for ‘building 
up the community of Christians as a body of Christ’—the body being 
‘the spiritual body of the risen Lord’, or the Church. Different parts 
of the service centred on His own example and institution; but these 
were soon to be developed into set forms: the prayer, the doxology, 
the benediction, hymn-singing carried over from the old tradition of 
Judaism and, most important of all, the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, which was then not merely a ‘ritual’ meal. All these helped in 
the building up of the body of Christ in the early days of the Church. 

A hundred and fifty years after the death of Christ, Christian worship 
developed into a regular form of intense emotion. It may be of interest 
to quote here the famous passage in Justin Martyr’s Apology which 
describes the form of worship.* 

On the day called after the sun a meeting of all who live in cities or in the country 
takes place at a common spot and the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of 
the Prophets are read as long as time allows. When the reader is finished the leader 
delivers an address through which he exhorts and requires them to follow noble 
teachings and examples. Then we all rise and send heavenwards prayers. And as 
said before, as soon as we are finished praying, bread and wine mixed with water 
are laid down and the leader too prays and gives thanks, as powerfully as he can, 
and the people join in, in saying the ‘Amen’, and now comes the distribution to 
each and the common meal on the gifts that have been brought and to those who 
are not present it is sent by the hands of the deacons . 

Another account given in a letter of a secular authority of the time 
shows that singing formed an important element of worship. The 
‘Christians,’ writes Pliny, ‘gathered regularly on a fixed day before 
sunrise to sing antiphonally a song to Christ.’ * 

The main elements of early Christian worship have survived, as the 
features which distinguish Christian worship from any other. But they 
are now much more elaborate in every respect. Even before the Refor- 


1 Early Christian Worship (London: SCM Press, 1953). 
2 Quoted in Early Christian Worship, Footnote 1, p. 30. 
3 Ibid., Footnote 3, p. 22. 
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mation they had received considerable elaboration. Set forms were 
being introduced : set prayers and a set order of service were established, 
liturgies gradually evolved and the common meal had developed into 
a ritual meal. The development of western music followed closely the 
development of church music, which took the lead and made the 
invention and development of musical notation, musical education, 
choirs and other features possible. 

The crucial period was, of course, the Reformation : ‘A fundamental 
principle of the Reformation Movement,’ writes Dr Micklem, ‘was that 
the Christian faith must be brought home to the minds and under- 
standing of ordinary people.’* This principle found expression in the 
translation of the Bible, the growth of liturgies in local languages and 
the creation, adaptation and use of hymns in the local languages. 
There were other drastic reforms here and there which resulted in 
different modifications of worship as elaborated by the Church until 
then. But the essential features of Christian worship were retained 
everywhere: Christian prayers, hymns, the sermon and above all the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. Churches took certain theological 
positions about all these—for Christianity in Europe grew intellectually 
alongside western philosophy. 

In considering the peculiar problems of worship raised by the 
Church in Africa, therefore, we must keep in mind two points: the 
necessity to maintain the traditional features of Christian worship, 
features which have always characterized Christian worship and 
which must be perpetuated in all lands where Christ is worshipped ; and 
the Reformation principle of bringing the Christian Faith home to the 
minds of ordinary people in the ‘language’ they understand, the term 
‘language’ meaning not only the spoken or written language but also 
art forms which are part of a people’s learned behaviour. 

The purpose of africanization, then, is not the abandonment of 
worship which is christocentric in all its essential aspects—in its 
language, prayer, hymns and ritual—but simply the use of a more 
homely means of expressing or ordering the essential aspects of 
Christian worship so that the African worshipper can understand and 
feel deeply as he worships. 

I do not see it as the replacement of present forms of Christian 
worship by the worship of an ancient African god—and there are 
hundreds of these gods and varieties of forms of worship—but rather 
as the re-creation of worship through the use of African resources and 

1 ‘The Effect of the Reformation’ (in How Christians Worship, p. 77). 
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the application of suitable techniques of worship already developed in 
Africa, techniques which will not detract from the quality and purpose 
of Christian worship. 

I would emphasize the word technique. I would distinguish between 
the materials to which such techniques are applied—whether it is 
language, music or something more tangible—and the products. A 
creative process is envisaged. Form, which I have left out of account, 
will emerge out of this process as a product of aesthetic judgment or 
orientation. 

Broadly speaking, then, the techniques of African poetry and the 
language on which it draws may be distinguished from the poem or 
the text, which will no doubt be of a certain form. If Christians em- 
ployed the same techniques of poetry, the same language as those 
employed by other users of these cultural resources, their texts— 
poems, verses, hymns—may not be the same. Even if the same 
techniques of prayer were adopted—kneeling, standing, prostrating— 
the Christian prayer may be vastly different from the non-Christian 
prayer. 


3 


Let us now go on to examine some of the problems of creation or 
re-creation, beginning with language. 

The importance of indigenous languages for worship has long 
been recognized. It is one of the fruits of the Reformation which 
missionaries have not failed to share with the churches in Africa— 
though some have been able to achieve more here than others. Trans- 
lations of the Bible as well as liturgies already in use in the West either 
have been or are being undertaken. There can be no better way of 
making Christianity more readily understood or accepted than this, 
and I cannot do better than commend it. 

As to the idiom and style of existing translations of texts of worship, 
we must await the Cranmers of Africa to give their people prayer-books 
written in the best style of our languages. We must await Africans 
who, according to the depth of their Christian conviction and the 
depth of their knowledge of our languages, would be in a position to 
re-create worship from the point of view of language. 

The field which needs the greatest reform and which is perhaps the 
most difficult to deal with is that of the music of worship. Translations 
of western hymns as texts have made very valuable additions to 
Christian literature in our languages. And I would not like to minimize 
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the importance they have had as texts—to African Christians who have 
derived comfort and inspiration from the themes that are expressed 
in them. In the Presbyterian Church of Ghana there is a tradition of 
reading verses of hymns to the congregation—most of whom are 
illiterate, but who gradually come to know a verse or a line here and 
there which they appreciate or which embodies a special message for 
them. As translations, however, many hymns have very serious defects. 
They are not always as clear as they could be: they reflect the poetic 
habits of western writers. And in the instances of which I know, 
attempts are made to create an entirely new poetic language through 
the use of unusual word groups, and sometimes of difficult syntactical 
arrangements. These often make for obscurity. 

But perhaps the most difficult aspect of these translations is that 
they have to fit into a metrical form, which is invariably foreign to the 
African language. I do not yet know of African traditional poetry that 
is based on a number of syllables per line as one finds in the western 
hymn. Moreover, attempts to find the required number, of syllables 
always pose problems for the translator: this may determine the 
choice of words and it often leads to padding. The lines do not always 
read well, and one has to accept the peculiarity of the language of the 
hymns of the church as a special ritual language of that church. There 
is a need here, I think, not only to revise hymns from time to time, but 
also for African hymn-writers to make an original contribution. 

But the problem which the western hymn creates is not only that of 
language. The musical idiom is the most crucial problem as far as 
meaning is concerned. A hymn which reads well does not always ‘sing’ 
well. The verbal appeal which it has when read may be lost when it is 
set to the western tune which ignores two principal features of the 
African song: first, the close imitation of the natural rhythm of speech 
in song, and second, the close imitation of the intonation of the words 
in the melodic line of the song. 

As far as our present knowledge of African musical practice goes, 
there are no African languages which ignore the relative duration and 
intonational values of syllables in the formation of their songs. The 
western tune often turns the whole thing upside down. It makes it 
difficult to follow the words if you do not already know the tune, or 
if, like the majority of Christians, you are illiterate. What is more, the 
tune might even convey the wrong meaning, for in many of our 
languages which are tonal, the use of the wrong intonation may lead 
to difficulty of understanding or to misunderstanding. 

19 
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It seems, therefore, that the best way to solve this problem of meaning, 
which is a serious drawback to worship, by the uneducated African 
Christian in particular, is to use African musical idiom for the tunes of 
African hymns. This cannot, of course, be done if we still hold the 
view held many years ago that African music is only fit for the devil. 
I believe that one could create suitable hymns in this idiom which the 
African understands better. There is no reason why an African hymn 
should be less dignified, less reverent than a western hymn. It is 
ultimately a creative problem, which one might again expect African 
musicians who are also Christians to tackle, provided the Church is 
willing to change its attitude to African music and to encourage this 
creation which is greatly needed if the Church is to become -an 
indigenous institution in Africa. 

In thinking about the problem of music there is a tendency to take 
short-cuts. Translations of western hymns are a short-cut, a temporary 
stop-gap, but they are, from the point of view of their art, not the 
best; there is no reason why we should not strive to offer our best to 
the service of God. 

A popular idea which is also a short-cut is the use of already existing 
folk-songs for the purpose of Christian worship: to take the tunes but 
create new words for them. My own feeling is that, as far as our tone 
languages are concerned, once you have been able to create new words 
you have already created a new tune, unless your words are intonation- 
ally very close to the words of the folk-song. The creation of songs is 
in our society the task of the poet-musician. Words and melody go 
together. I do not think that we should cling too closely to the folk-song 
material. We must use the musical technique which it offers for creating 
hymns which would suit the character of Christian worship. If a folk- 
song can be successfully adapted for use as a hymn, perhaps it could 
be tried. I know that some western hymns have been created on that 
basis. But I would personally prefer to have new creations for the 
Church, so that the music of worship may be reserved for worship. 

The use of African songs raises the vexed problem of accompani- 
ment. Western hymns have so far been accompanied by the organ or 
the piano, though these are not the only instruments used in western 
musical practice. The concert hall, the variety hall, the theatre, the 
cinema, street parades of the army—all these bring in many more 
musical instruments: stringed instruments, wind instruments, drums 
and other percussions. Yet the western Church generally restricts itself 
nowadays to the organ and the piano. These had to fight their way 
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into the Church. Many people nowadays think of the organ as more 
suitable for worship than the piano, though in the book already 
referred to Dr Dearmer strongly advocated the latter: 


In any case, all harmoniums everywhere should be burnt ; their droning produces 
just that insufferable tone which makes many bright people hate the very mention 
of church music, and inferior organists seem to have got it into their very bones. 
Pianos are far better.’ 

When we turn to African musical practice we find that a variety of 
musical instruments are used: drums of all kinds, gongs, rattles, hand 
pianos, stringed instruments of all kinds, wind instruments, xylophones 
and so on. Some of these instruments are used for self-delectation, but 
the majority are used at group performances. In many countries the 
greatest emphasis is on percussion: on drums, rattles, gongs. And 
one finds that most types of indigenous public worship and public 
ceremonies use drums. Drums, however, are used in two major ways: 
as talking drums and as musical instruments. As talking drums they 
perform an important function, addressing people, performing the 
poetry of prayers, making announcements. As vehicles of poetry they 
can be very impressive, both when they play by themselves or when 
they punctuate speeches: the Akan drum poetry includes the following 
praise to God, the Supreme Being: * 

The Heavens are wide, exceedingly wide. 
The earth is wide, very very wide. 

We have lifted it and taken it away. 

We have lifted it and brought it back, 
From time immemorial. 

The Dependable God bids us all 

Abide by his Injunctions. 

Then shall we get whatever we want, 

Be it white or red. 

It is God the Creator, the Gracious one, 
Good morning to you, God, good morning, 
I am learning, let me succeed. 

I would certainly like to encourage the poetic use of the drum in 
creating an atmosphere of worship where necessary. Occasional use can 
be made of it. Drummed at appropriate moments it can help the 
African as he tries to ‘concentrate every faculty on Christ during the 
short period of worship’. Only a single drum or a pair of drums may 
be used for this purpose. 

When we come to the musical uses of African drums, again we find 

1 The Art of Public Worship, p. 89. 


2 J. H. Nketia: ‘The Rdle of the Drummer in Akan Society.’ (African Music, Vol. 1, 
no. 1.) 
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two ways: drums may be used merely as accompaniment to song; in 
which case they are subservient to the song, or they may be combined 
with songs. In this case the drums play a piece which can be isolated. 
In fact, when there is no singing, the drumming can still go on. 
Invariably singing accompanied or combined with drums has implica- 
tions of movement which may be articulated in bodily movements—a 
simple wagging of the head, the toe, the shoulder, or in more vigorous 
dancing. 

Now Christian worship as it is at present does not encourage any 
type of activity which is likely to lead to excessive expression of 
enthusiasm during worship—the kind of enthusiasm which can easily 
detract from the basic condition which Archbishop Temple set out: 
‘the concentration of every faculty for a limited period of time upon 
what the worshipper hopes may become his inspiration and source of 
guidance for the use of all his time’. St Paul also had occasion to 
discourage this excessive enthusiasm by advising its control even when 
it took the form of ‘speaking with tongues’—probably because it 
tended to distract people. 

It seems to me that this is where care is needed. My own view is that 
dancing in the African set-up is an outdoor activity. So long as we 
continue to worship in pews—and there is no reason to think that 
pews will disappear overnight—we can have no place for dancing as a 
means of worship. But it is not only the physical limitation that makes 
it inconvenient. In our indigenous worship, dancing is used for a 
purpose which is rather different from the objectives of Christian 
worship. I do not mean that it is a bad thing or that the Church should 
continue to regard African dancing as unworthy as an art form. All 
I am concerned with here is its propriety for worship rather than its 
cultural value. 

It seems, therefore, that if we accept the suggestion that we are not 
going to turn Christian pastors into dancing priests, or the church 
into a place where we dance our religion, but insist on using it as a 
place for the special Christian exercise of worship to which I have 
been constantly referring, then this rejection ought to influence the 
position and réle of drum music, particularly when it is closely 
correlated or associated with particular dances prevalent in a given 
area. It ought also to influence the creation of suitable drum pieces 
for occasional use, or drum styles suitable for combination with given 
hymns. There is no reason why hymns should always be accompanied. 

1 ‘Worship and Life’ (in How Christians Worship). 
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But this and allied questions must be left to the creative African 
musician working under the guidance of his church leaders. 

As far as visual aspects of worship are concerned, little need be said 
about the desirability of allowing African art a place in the setting of 
worship. If it is allowed in principle, it will rest on local initiative and 
taste. 


4 


A good deal of experimentation will be required before new patterns 
of worship and means of worship are clearly established. In order that 
regular periods of worship may not be disturbed, these experiments 
may be encouraged outside the church, in the social life of Christian 
groups, in Christian institutions and through the medium of broad- 
casting. These experiments are in fact already taking place in many 
places on the initiative of Africans and sometimes on the inspiration 
of missionaries. In Ghana, for example, the need for African music 
in the Church inspired a Ghanaian musician more than thirty 
years ago to bring into being a new type of African music for the 
purpose. He composed and published a number of sacred songs 
which afterwards became well known. He started a singing band 
movement in the Church for the performance of songs of this type— 
the idea being to replace the western anthem and gradually to get 
people used to the idiom. On his initiative, experiments in the use of 
drums for worship are being carried on in a few schools. This new 
African music has now become familiar, and many musicians are 
composing in its idiom. 

Another type of indigenous church music is found in the Methodist 
Church of Ghana. It consists mainly of songs based on biblical texts, 
or songs which reflect the aspirations and the limited Christian 
experience of the illiterate members of the Church. These illiterate 
Christians are the staunch supporters and composers of this particular 
brand of new church music. In Nigeria, experiments similar to those 
in Ghana are being carried out. A well-known church organist in 
Lagos, for example, composes Yoruba hymns and anthems which take 
into account the peculiar Yoruba musical intonation. There are reports 
of similar experiments in Northern Rhodesia, Uganda and elsewhere. 
What Africans are asking is that encouragement be given to efforts 
like these, which aim at making the Christian Church in Africa more 
our own. If the Church is interested in re-creating African culture, it 
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cannot do better than re-create it within itself. The development of 
African sacred art in the Christian Church, the development of African 
church music, will certainly influence, as it has already begun to do, 
the future of our art and music. The majority of those who are re- 
creating African culture, African art, music and poetry are products 
of the Church. What they are asking is that the Church should give 
them the opportunity to use their training and the creative faculty 
which they have acquired in the service of Christ. 

As far as our traditional approach to worship is concerned, a 
process of selection is already going on outside the chapel, and outside 
the practices of long-established churches. In Ghana, for example, 
popular imagination has seized upon libation as a possible contribution 
which African techniques of worship can offer to the Christian Church. 
Libation as seen and interpreted by many educated Christians is a 
concrete method of prayer which they consider ritually satisfying and 
helpful in ‘the concentration of their faculties’. Various sects have also 
seized upon the traditional gaiety of African worship and are making 
use of lively music and handclapping. Others have drawn on the idea 
of possession and frenzied utterances, giving scope to spontaneous 
prayer. We can at least watch all these and study them while we make 
up our minds about their propriety, wisdom and lasting value. 

Ultimately the problem of indigenizing Christian worship rests with 
African Christians who have an insight into the Christian Faith and a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of worship in their own 
changing society. We can only pray that the Spirit which has guided 
Christian worship throughout the ages will also guide the efforts of 
emergent Africa, so that it may grow in the love and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ and be a source of inspiration to others. 

J. H. NKETIA 











THE MISSIONARY APPEAL TO-DAY 


By DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


b ipsa this is a subject of pressing importance is indicated by its 
inclusion on the agenda of the Lambeth Conference. For those of 
us engaged at the home base of the Christian mission it is an issue 
constantly in mind. Indeed there is a sense in which Christianity itself 
is an appeal. St Paul understood it to be so. ‘We are ambassadors for 
Christ, God making his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf 
of Christ, be reconciled to God.’ ! That total appeal must always be 
put in forms that are relevant to our day, by which we mean recog- 
nizable and intelligible. Within that total appeal there will always be 
a specifically missionary aspect which, to avoid closer definition, we 
may call the concern of those inside the Christian Church for those 
outside it. 

Missionary societies exist to stir up and stimulate this concern and 
therefore to make a perennial appeal. Their very survival as voluntary 
societies within the Church, as well as the foreseeable future of 
the Christian mission, depends on their putting this appeal across 
effectively. But there is a general recognition that despite the use of 
many modern techniques, such as audio-visual aids and the like, the 
missionary appeal is not adequately ‘ringing a bell’ in the ears of the 
majority of church people to-day. 

We are all agreed on what it is for which we have to appeal: 
missionaries, money and a real concern for the unconverted two- 
thirds of the world and for the younger churches which still depend 
on missionary help. Perhaps we have not always given adequate 
thought to two crucial matters connected with any kind of appeal 
whatever: its basis and its presentation. For an appeal is always a 
super-structure of some kind, resting on something else. Unless there 
is clear evidence of a sufficient basis and confidence in that basis any 
appeal will fail. In this connexion it is wise to study the apostolic 
Church in Acts and notice the way in which it put across its great and 
novel appeal. First, its basis was in facts, not in theories or feelings or 
ideas. Secondly, its presentation was marked by two features through- 
out: absolute conviction and utter enthusiasm. These were the 
characteristics of those early Christian sermons, the patterns and 

1 2 Corinthians 5: 20, R.S.V. 
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principles of which are always relevant, however much other things 
change. In these we find that no appeal was ever made until a full 
series of objective facts had been presented. They were God’s facts. 
They were about what God had done. The facts themselves constituted 
the challenge to the conscience of the audience ; the actual appeal that 
follows only rams those facts home and answers the question, What 
shall we do? 

In our thinking about the missionary appeal to-day it would seem 
that we ought continually to be asking ourselves two things: 

1. Is the basis right? Are the facts right? Are the facts about God 
and what He has done and is doing? 

2. Is the presentation right? Are we putting it over as a matter of 
routine or with burning passion? As Evelyn Underhill once wrote, 
‘Religion cannot be communicated without enthusiasm’. 

The facts without passion will get us nowhere, nor will the passion 
without the facts. 

Before examining these further it may be useful to make two 
digressions and consider 

a. The grounds of confusion in our present appeal. 

b. The effective missionary motives of the past. 

There are many reasons for our present confusions: we select five. 

1. The most immediately powerful and straightforward missionary 
appeal to-day can be found with the fundamentalist sects. Their 
impetus rests on two ideas, sometimes fanatically and often exclusively 
grasped: Hell and the Second Coming of our Lord. In former times 
both Catholic and Protestant missions were motivated by fear of 
Hell, and all evangelical missions were inspired by the thought of 
hastening the Second Coming. We should not under-estimate the 
appeal-potential in either of these notions. I remember as an under- 
graduate being most deeply moved by one of Amy Carmichael’s books, 
Things As They Are. In one chapter she wrote: 


The tom-toms thumped straight on all night, and the darkness shuddered round 
pot elhdage, Gever Apes I could not go to sleep, so I lay awake and looked; 
and I saw, as it seemed, this: That I stood on a grassy sward, and at my feet a 
precipice broke sheer down into infinite space. I looked, but saw no bottom; only 
cloud shapes, black and furiously coiled, and great shadow-shrouded hollows, pon 
unfathomable depths. Back I drew, dizzy at the depth. Then I saw forms of people 
moving single file along the grass. They were making for the edge. There was a 
woman with a baby in her arms and another little child holding on to her dress. She 
was on the very verge. Then I saw that she was blind. She lifted her foot for the next step 

. . it trod air. She was over, and the children with her. Oh, the cry as they went over. 


* London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1903. 
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The picture builds up graphically. The metaphor is a powerful one. 
For the blind are the heathen as they move to the precipice edge. The 
missionaries are sentries set at intervals along the edge, but the gaps 
are far too wide. 

And over these gaps the people fell in their blindness, quite unwarned; and the 
green grass seemed blood-red to me, and the gulf yawned like the mouth of hell. 
Then I saw, like a picture of peace, a group of people under some trees, with their 
backs turned towards the gulf. They were making daisy chains. Sometimes when 
a piercing shriek cut the quiet air and reached them it disturbed them, and they 
thought it rather a vulgar noise. And if one of their number started up and wanted 
to go and do something to help, then all the others would pull that one down. 
‘Why should you get so excited about it? You must wait for a definite call to go! 
You haven’t finished your daisy chains yet.’ 

So the irony develops. 

For myself I have to admit that I still find this a very powerful 
picture. If we believe that men are going to burn eternally in Hell 
unless they are converted to Christ before they die, there are many 
Christians who would go to all lengths to convert them. But the 
theological climate has changed. This is not to say that the doctrine 
of Hell has been thrown over-board or that it is irrelevant to the 
Christian mission. It is some years now since Professor C. S. Lewis 
made Hell respectable again, if we may put it like this. In any event 
the most formidable teaching about Hell in the New Testament comes 
from the lips of our Lord Himself. We can neither ignore it nor reject 
it. But this is very different from believing that all the unconverted 
heathen perish everlastingly when they die. For most of us this plank 
in the missionary appeal has for ever been removed. 

So it is with the ‘second’ Coming. Again on New Testament grounds, 
we must believe that there is some relation between the obedient 
fulfilment of the Christian mission and the End.’ But there is no 
basis in the New Testament for thinking that the second Coming is 
going to be like a second Incarnation, which is the impression given 
by many fundamentalist statements of this doctrine. One of the latest 
and most thorough theological examinations of this doctrine concludes : 


There is but one coming, begun at Christmas, perfected on the Cross, and 
continuing till all are included in it. And again, there is but one coming from God 
to God. lactam ciimabaie ser enndie th Hans of Chale soneban te: on oe, teh 
Paul, of our coming into Christ is a matter of human language. What is decisive is 
that in each case we see that coming already inaugurated, whether in the great 
perfect of the Johannine ‘It is finished’ (John 19: 30) or in the tremendous aorist 
in which the Apostle to the Gentiles declares (Eph. 1: 10) that it was the design of 
God, once and for all, in the fulness of time, ‘to sum up all things’ in Christ.* 


1 St Mark 13: 10; St Matthew 24: 14, 
2 J. A. T. Robinson: Jesus and His Coming, SCM Press, 1957, p. 185. 
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Granted the truth of this conclusion, it means that the Christian 
mission is not so much a preparation for the Parousia as concurrent 
with it and an expression of it. 

Our modern Biblical theology, then, far from rejecting either of these 
ideas, has made them more relevant—but no longer in the old sense of 
being a ground for the missionary appeal. 

2. In the past there was a general belief among European Christians 
that a Christian country was better than a non-Christian country. 
To-day this claim is far from self-evident. It has been belied by two 
world wars, each initiated by Christian countries and in the first 
instance between Christian countries, and by many subsequent events. 
An impartial observer might well feel that there was little to choose 
between the lot. Should we fail to be impressed by this unpalatable 
home-truth we might do well to ponder some words spoken by Dr 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, at a reception for the IMC 
Assembly in Accra last December. 

You see Africa. You see the ambitions and hopes ae millions of Africans who are 
only at the beginning of their adventure. They need education, advancement, 
capital—without which no progress to higher opportunities of life is possible. Yet 
what do we Africans see when we look abroad? We see the vast wealthy nations 
pouring out their treasures on sterile arms. We see powerful peoples engaged in a 
futile and destructive armament race. We see precious capital that might help to 
raise up Africa and Asia flung away to potential destruction. What has this to do 
with the Christian charity proclaimed by the West? 

3. The majority of people in the Christian West were until yesterday 
absolutely certain that Christianity was not only superior to all other 
religions but was the only true revelation of God. All other religions 
were of the devil. Hence the Crusades and much that has followed 
them. But this conviction is no longer so widely shared. The religions 
of the East have been winning some notable western converts. They 
have produced their great saints and teachers. Few Christians with a 
sensitivity to sanctity could be unmoved, for instance, by the work of 
Vinobha Bhave in India. And few Christians to-day are prepared to 

believe that these other religions are totally evil. 

4. Much of the missionary appeal in the past was little more than a 
salving of the conscience and an expression of philanthropy, the 
gradual recognition by comfortable church people that it was the duty 
of Christian Britain to bring the advantages of civilization, particularly 
education and healing, to the peoples of Africa and Asia, and especially 
those we had colonized. The white man’s burden! To-day, however, 
the tables are turned. The white man has in many places become the 
black man’s burden. And the Welfare State in these younger countries 
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is taking over the responsibilities formerly carried by missionary 
agencies for education and health. Less and less will these items be 
predominant concerns of the missionary societies as missionaries go 
out of hospitals and go out of schools. Less and less can this be part 
of our missionary appeal at home. 

5. There has been a tendency to idealize missionary work and to 
give it a false glamour. This is now wearing thin as the realities of the 
situation are becoming better known. Bishop Stephen Neill has done 
much to explode ‘the myth of the younger churches’. Missionary work 
can no longer be falsely presented as an unmitigated success. A study 
of the Reverend John Taylor’s research pamphlet, Processes of Growth 
in an African Church, only confirms this: 

95 per cent of Christians in the parishes of Buganda drink, often to the point of 
intoxication. Only 25 per cent of married Anglicans had their wedding in church, 
and of these only half have remained monogamous. About 18 per cent of baptized 
adults go to church on Sundays.! 

The missionary appeal certainly cannot be based on results. The 
success story that brings in the shekels probably obscures more than 
half the truth. 

We must admit, then, that there are strong and grave reasons for 
our present confusions, and we shall not find our way out of them 
until we feel their full weight. 

In such circumstances it is often the course of wisdom to turn to the 
past and consider the leading missionary motives that inspired our 
fathers. Here we are greatly indebted to Dr J. van den Berg, who has 
made much of the relevant material concisely available in his study 
Constrained by Jesus’ Love.* Summarizing his findings very briefly we 
can discern ten missionary motives, five theological, five non-theological. 
These are the non-theological ones: 

1. Political motives. A communication of the SPCK in 1772 reads: 
‘It is with particular pleasure we lay before the public any accounts of 
the success of our attempts to spread the gospel among the heathens 
in America, as nothing can tend more to secure our Colonies in that 
part of the World from the ravages and desolations of Indian wars’ 
(p. 144). 

2. Humanitarian and cultural motives. William Carey’s Enquiry 
contains the following about ‘the uncivilized state of the heathen’. 

Can we hear that they are without the gospel, without government, without laws, 
and without arts and sciences; and not exert ourselves to introduce amongst them 


1 SCM Press, 1957, p. 20. 
2 Kampen, Netherlands, 1956. (Reviewed IRM, January, 1957). 
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the sentiments of men, and of Christians? Would not the spread of the gospel be 
the most effectual means of their civilization? Would not that make them useful 
members of society? 

Wilberforce used similar arguments in defending the missionary cause 
in Parliament. *. . . a regard for their temporal well-being would alone 
furnish abundant motives for our endeavouring to diffuse among them 
the blessings of Christian light and moral instruction’ (p. 147 ff). 

3. Ascetic motives, illustrated in the lives and ambitions of St 
Francis Xavier, David Brainerd and Henry Martyn. 

4. The motive of debt. Missions were sometimes regarded as a 
necessary penance arising out of the wrongs perpetrated by Christian 
nations. ‘Richard Cecil mentioned the guilt of Christianity (its toler- 
ance of the slave-trade) as a missionary motive in his CMS sermon of 
1803’ and Bishop Ryder, preaching before the SPG in 1819, referred 
to ‘our deep remorse for the past’ (p. 151). 

5. The romantic motive. The South Sea voyages of the explorers 
had had their effects on the imagination of at least some Christians. 

Then there are the more strictly theological motives: 

1. The glorifying of God. 

2. Love and compassion. This particularly characterized the preach- 
ing of Charles Simeon and the founders of CMS. 

3. The Church motive, the planting of Anglicanism and of episcopacy, 
which influenced CMS as well as SPG and SPCK. 

4. The eschatological motive, the certainty that the Kingdom of 
God would break through and that Jesus would reign from sea to sea. 
An early sermon preached before the LMS looked forward to ‘the 
total ruin of Popery and Mahometanism’ (p. 161). 

5. The command of Christ. 

Dr van den Berg concludes 
that no one isolated motive or single factor can explain the growth of the missionary 
ideal: it is through a fulness of motives that the Church was thrown back upon 
its primary task: to proclaim the Gospel of Christ over all the earth’ (p. 187). 

These two digressions leave us with an insistent question. Out of 
all our confusion and out of all these motives of the past what can we 
salvage? What can we present as theologically based and obviously 
relevant missionary motives to-day? In the last analysis the New Testa- 
ment furnishes us with only two missionary motives: love and obedi- 
ence. This may sound intolerably trite after such a preamble but it 
may nevertheless be invariably true. 

1. The basis of the Christian mission can only be theological. It lies 
in the Gospel of the love of God. It cannot rest on sentiment or expedi- 
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ence or paternalism or sympathy. It is grounded on divine truth, not 
on human need. The Christian mission is basically from God to men— 
it derives ever and only from that love. Humanly it is the Church’s 
privilege to embody that mission by giving the love of Christ concrete 
personal expression in every human situation. As Dr Kenneth Cragg 
has written: 

The eternal Gospel of a world-inclusive love can never be treated as a piece of 
Anglo-Saxon privacy. . . . To believe in Christ at all is to acknowledge Him a 
universal Christ. Because He is requisite for all, He is perquisite to none. The 
a mission is simply an active recognition of the dimensions of the love of 
This means that there is no part of the world and no human situation 
for which the Christian must not care or for which the Gospel is 
irrelevant. Moreover, we should remember that in the primitive 
Church the idea of love was undifferentiated. The Church saw the 
spiritual and material needs of her environment. The great sermon of 
Acts 2 is followed by the great healing of Acts 3. Both situations alike 
are met with the attitude expressed in St Peter’s words, ‘I have no 
silver and gold, but I give you what I have’. The Christian mission 
could hardly be defined more simply—‘I give you what I have’. It is 
the continuity of divine love: God’s love by men expressed, by men 
received. This eternal reality of love, the very essence and nature of 
God Himself, ‘for ever shared, for ever whole’, is and must be the 
inspiration of our missionary appeal and of our missionary endeavour. 
It is far more truly indigenous to the New Testament than either the 
concept of Hell or the Second Coming. 

My God, I love Thee; not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 


Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Are lost eternally. 


Not from the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 
But as Thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord. 
And St Francis Xavier was a missionary, not a mystic. 

2. Arising out of the motive of love is the twin-motive of obedience. 
In the New Testament they belong together. This is possible when the 
object of both is a Person and no longer a law. Our Lord could expect 
obedience from his disciples because He had elicited their love. ‘This 


1 The Call of the Minaret (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1956), 182 f. 
2 Acts 3: 6. R.S.V. 
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is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. You are my friends if you do what I command you.’! The 
full meaning of these words implies the Christian mission, for obedience 
is the expression of love. Missionary obedience, therefore, does not 
rest on one great missionary command at the end of the Gospel. It is 
implicit in the whole Gospel and in the Christian’s total relation to 
Christ from Baptism onward. And of course it is obedience which 
lifts the final issue of the Christian mission out of our hands. Quoting 
again from Dr Kenneth Cragg: 

No Christian mission is constituted in its success, and none, therefore, is 
invalidated by numerical failure. . . . There is a Christian obligation to Islam which 
neither begins nor ends in how Muslims respond. It is rooted in the nature of Christ 
and of His Gospel. . . . If Christ is what Christ is, He must be uttered. . . . The 
mission is not a calculus of success, but an obligation in love. Statistics do not make 
it, nor can they unmake it. . .. We present Christ for the sole, sufficient reason that 
He deserves to be presented.* 

This, then, is the reason for our missionary appeal and these are its 
unalterable motives, irrespective of results. It is impossible to predict 
or chart from the New Testament the course of the Christian mission 
in history, but we are given certain clues about what we may expect. 

1. In history the success of the Church will always be limited. It is 
not given to us to discern a numerical relationship between effort and 
results. The Parable of the Sower illustrates four possible responses 
to the Word, only one of which is encouraging. A study of the younger 
churches shows how precisely this fourfold pattern of response is 
being worked out. To reckon with this principle is to accept the fact 
that the Church is always likely to be a minority, at least so far as 
effective membership is concerned. And this gives a realistic perspective 
on mission. ‘A community which confronts men with decision cannot 
at the same time be a community which recruits them all.’ ® 

2. So long as the Church is fulfilling its mission it will always meet 
with opposition, but Christianity thrives on antagonism and ‘wherever 
there is opposition there is always relevance’. ‘And in any event the story 
to be told is only safe in the custody of those for whom every antagonism 
is an opportunity. For that, precisely, is the heart of the story itself.’ ¢ 
The missionary appeal, therefore, is not deterred by opposition or 
contempt. 


1 St John 15: 12-14. 
2 Cragg, The Call of the Minaret, pp. 334 f. 


3 Cragg, op. cit., p. 325. 
4 Ibid., p. 179. 
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3. The Church has always had inadequate material resources for 
the fulfilment of its mission. Nevertheless, what Jesus did with five 
loaves and two small fishes is a reminder of how God can still multiply 
and make completely adequate the smallest resources, if they are made 
available by a completely dedicated person or minority. 

4. We know that ultimately the kingdoms of this world are to 
become the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ. This is not to 
say that everyone will have been converted. But it does imply that 
Christ will have taken His power and begun to reign in the affairs of 
men and, whether by the completion of the Church’s mission or by 
some final dénouement, Jesus will have at last been disclosed to men. 

How, then, are we to present the missionary appeal to-day? 

1, Like the apostles in their preaching we must present facts. Facts 
are the only possible basis for our appeal. Within our message there are 
two kinds of facts: theological facts about the Gospel and relevant 
facts about the world. A missionary sermon must be concerned with 
both, for it is not a special plus or postscript to the Gospel; it is the 
proclamation of Christ in a world-setting. Only as we make real the 
Christ can our appeal have any spiritual power. But as Dr Cragg has 
so rightly insisted, ‘mission is grounded in relevance’. There is no 
shortage of facts of the kind to demonstrate that relevance. A choice of 
dozens of ways-in confronts us: hunger, poverty, population problems, 
race questions, politics, moral problems, personal relationships, mass 
frustration, health, death, the truth itself. On the day of Pentecost 
St Peter began with a fact which all his audience could see—a 
phenomenon that was mistaken for drunkenness. There was his 
starting-point. He then went on to the facts of the Gospel. We can 
become relevant in the same way. For whether we preach at home 
or whether we are missionaries oversea we have to be interpreters. 
‘The interpreter refuses to believe that the language of God in 
Christ is beyond anyone’s understanding, given patience, lowliness, 
resourcefulness and the Holy Spirit.’ ? 

2. Nothing is to be gained by concealing failures or by exaggerating 
success. The New Testament presents a balanced picture of the 
churches. St Paul does not pass over the seamy side of life in the 
Corinthian church. St John does not turn a blind eye to the unfaithful- 
ness in the seven churches of Asia. The New Testament letters contain 
praise and blame. They portray the Church as always a mixture of 
good and bad, not as a gathered, perfectionist assembly. We are 

1 Cragg: The Call of the Minaret, p. 274. 
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shown the failures and disappointments of the apostles themselves, 
for example, St Paul at Athens. The apostasy of Demas and the 
uncertainties of John Mark are there for all to contemplate. So are the 
blessings and the triumphs. The sole criterion of presentation is the 
truth. The churches are seen to differ and ‘mission is the road from 
church to church’. 

3. Our task is to make all this interesting, compelling and challenging 
to the average man and woman at the home end of the Christian 
mission. We shall not begin to succeed if we by-pass the emotions and 
appeal only to the intelligence of our congregations. There is not 
space left for enlarging upon this, but it is a point which comes out 
again and again in William Sargant’s most illuminating book Battle 
for the Mind. One quotation must suffice: 

All evidence goes to show that there can be no new Protestant Revival while the 
policy continues of appealing mainly to adult intelligence and reason and until 
the church leaders consent to take more advantage of the normal person’s emotional 
mechanism for disrupting old behaviour patterns and implanting new. 

This surely applies equally to the subject of this article. It is not 
suggested that our appeal should be addressed to the emotions; every 
appeal must be made to the intelligence and the will. It is suggested 
that if we ignore the power of the emotions in stirring the will our 
appeal may continue to fall on stony ground. Calvary leaves one’s 
intelligence baffled and one’s reason affronted, but it touches one’s 
emotions to the depths and moves the human will again and again. 
And Calvary is the supreme reason for the Christian mission and the 
focal point for our inspiration and our appeal. 

DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


1 London: Heinemann, 1957, p. 77. 











CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


By JoHN B. WYON 


b Feies major man-made catastrophes hang over the modern race of 
human kind—nuclear destruction and over-population. One 
threatens total destruction, the other widespread famine and chaos. 
Control of nuclear power lies in the hands of a relatively small number 
of select individuals. Control of population demands the understanding 
and long-term efforts of the vast majority of all potential parents. 
Unless the majority of parents restrict the numbers of their children, 
privation, famine and almost certain political and social chaos will 
stalk the earth. 

Numbers of any species living within a limited space are determined 
by only three factors—births, deaths and migrations. In all but very 
rare circumstances migrations are a small factor, so that for practical 
purposes differences between birth and death rates determine the rates 
of growth or decline of human populations. As an example, birth rates 
in India and the USA are to-day about 40 and 25 per thousand 
respectively, while death rates are about 27 and 9 per thousand popula- 
tion per year. Therefore, although India has a much higher birth rate, 
the population in the USA is increasing faster. India increases at the 
rate of 40—27 = 13 per thousand, or 1-3 per cent per year, whereas the 
USA is growing at the rate of 25—9 = 16 per thousand, or 1-6 per cent 
per year.*:*® This difference between birth and death rates has been 
aptly termed the ‘demographic gap’. 

Such large differences between birth and death rates are a relatively 
recent phenomenon. For two thousand years the population of the 
world varied up and down, and probably very slowly increased. In the 
seventeenth century a change in trend set in, and from 500 million in 
1650 world population doubled to 1000 million in 1850. Since then 
population growth has speeded up, so that it doubled again in seventy 
years to 2000 million, and now it is over 2600 million.’: * India’s 
growth did not begin till 1850; it doubled in sixty years to 200 millions, 
and has now doubled again to well over 400 millions (India and 


Pakistan). By 1981 the population of India alone is expected to be 
20 a8y 
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530 millions ; * including Pakistan it is likely to be 600 millions, or even 
more. At the present time each day sees 83,000 more people in the 
world than there were the day before.’ 

A population increasing by 1 per cent per year doubles in seventy 
years ; increasing by 2 per cent per year it doubles in thirty-five years ; 
increasing by 3 per cent per year it doubles in eighteen years. There are 
several countries which are increasing by 2-5 per cent per year or more, 
such as Puerto Rico (2-7), Mauritius (3-2), Ceylon (2-6), Venezuela 
(3-7).7- * 

This population growth, which is characteristic of our modern world, 
has taken place because man has discovered how to lower death rates. 
This is a direct outcome of the Reformation emphasis on the value of 
each human life in the sight of God, and because modern science and 
the technology which springs fromm it have supplied the tools to conquer 
disease and postpone death. Modern tools such as the antibiotics, 
insecticides and transport systems capable of rushing aid to victims of 
epidemics, floods and wars are only extensions of a trend which began 
three hundred years ago. Discovery of the New World and Australasia, 
with their vast new granaries, living space and sources of other raw 
materials, has added still more power to the control of death. The 
political institution of democracy and modern communications have 
made the cry for help by common men audible throughout the 
globe. 

Population increase will therefore accelerate in the decades now ahead 
of us as death control is applied more and more vigorously in every 
country. Men of good will of all religions and in all countries demand 
a lower death rate; and organizations such as WHO, FAO, UNRRA 
and all Governments, not to mention the Christian Church, will see 
that the tools are applied. z 

Modern populations pass through four phases according to their 
stage of growth. The first phase is that of high birth and death rates. 
This was the state of all countries in the world up to 1650. The second 
phase begins when death rates fall, but birth rates remain high. This 
is the state of most Asian and African nations to-day, where potential 
growth is high. They have young populations and high birth rates; a 
fall in the death rate, which is relatively easily accomplished by reducing 
infant mortality and by mass attack on diseases such as malaria, means 

an explosive increase in the population. The third, or transitional, 
phase is when birth rates start to fall, as in European and North 
American nations of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
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of Japan and even of the USA to-day. The fourth phase is relative 
stabilization of population with low birth and death rates, characteristic 
of Sweden, New Zealand, Britain and France to-day.’ 

Passage from a relatively stable population with high birth and death 
rates to a relatively stable population with low birth and death rates 
has in recent history taken at least several generations, and is inevitably 
accompanied by a large increase in population. Descendants of the 
five million English people of 1500 are now twenty-six times the number 
of their forefathers only twenty-five generations ago, and are scattered 
throughout the world. Other European nations have expanded a mere 
eleven times." 

Nations made up of people of European descent have reduced their 
birth rates. This fact has been attributed to industrialization and 
‘development’ as such. While the falling birth rates and industrialization 
have often occurred more or less simultaneously, there is no good 
evidence that industrialization of itself will result in a low birth rate. 
The USA to-day and Japan in the years up to 1952 are cases in point. 
Investigations in Britain, USA and similar countries indicate that 
lowered birth rates have been brought about by an almost universal 
use of contraception.®- * 12 Methods of contraception used in ‘western’ 
countries which have resulted in lowered birth rates have been and 
still are, very largely, the simple methods of coitus interruptus, especially 
in France, douching and condom. So-called effective methods are still 
used by less than 20 per cent of couples in the most advanced city 
populations of North America and western Europe.5: !* By effective 
methods is meant vaginal diaphragm and cervical cap, with jelly or 
paste. In rural Ireland a moderately reduced birth rate has been 
achieved since the famine of 1846 by postponement of marriage of 
women to thirty or thirty-five years of age or more, and of men to 

ven later ages. Heavy and continuous emigration first halved the 


-» population and then kept it steady.* Since 1945 Japan has been faced 


with an acute problem of over-population. As a rapidly growing island 
population, it was deprived of its oversea territories and much of its 
trade. The birth rate has fallen sharply since 1950, when induced 
abortion was legalized. At present there are more known induced 
abortions than live births every year.® 

Populations in Asia, Africa, South America and even the USA will 
increase rapidly in the next few decades. Death rates will undoubtedly 
fall still further and, except in Japan, birth rates show no sign of 
falling. 
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What are the prospects of increased production making possible 
in these countries a rising standard of living, as happened in nineteenth- 
century Europe and their oversea population extensions, even as their 
populations multiplied? 

‘Two-thirds of the world’s people already subsist on a diet which is 
inadequate in both quantity and quality. If simple adequacy were to 
be achieved the total increase of available food would have to be of the 
order of 25 per cent. If this were to be achieved by 1980 for the then 
estimated world population of 3628 millions, it would require on a 
world basis an annual increase of 2:25 per cent in food production. 
Where growth in population is very fast, higher rates would be 
n . 
Of the world’s main regions, only North America showed an average 
annual increase of food production of over 2 per cent over the fifteen 
years 1936 to 1951, taking averages of the periods 1934-38 and 1950-52 
as start and end points. Only a few cases can be shown where any 
country has sustained a 1 per cent increase in fond for forty 


The USA consumes half the world’s minerals, and has increased 
consumption four times as fast as its population growth in the last 
fifty years. New demands for power may be met if technical advances 
in developing atomic energy are rapid enough, as they may be. Coal 
and oil reserves, though large, are certainly finite.’ - 

' At present the aim of all countries seems to be to achieve a standard 
of living approximating that of western Europe, if not that of the 
USA. Unless rate of population growth is slowed down drastically, 
most of the poorer nations, which include the largest nations in the 
world, such as China and India, are going to have an intense struggle 
even to maintain present food standards. India still imports 4 or 5 
million tons of grain a year, using scarce foreign currency to buy it 
which should be spent on capital goods. Within a decade or two the 
grain-exporting countries may well need the food to feed their own 
expanding populations. 

- The conclusion is inevitable that falling death rates must be matched 
by falling birth rates if mass starvation is to be avoided in this genera- 
tion. If birth rates do not fall, death rates will eventually ris¢. Migration 
of large numbers of people is not a feasible solution except for small 
populations such as the Irish or the southern Italians, and this is un- 
likely to be a permissible solution for them indefinitely. War is merely 
another way of raising death rates. 
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Birth rates could be reduced by only a limited number of means: 


1. Some form of celibacy. (a) By drastic postponement of marriage 
to an average age of thirty-five years or more for women. (5) Life-long 
celibacy, or celibacy within marriage after the birth of two or three 
children. 

2. Widespread induced abortion. 

3. Widespread sterilization. 

4. A modified form of marriage where several men marry one 
woman—polyandry. The remaining women would have to remain 
single. 

5. Contraception. 


Infanticide is one of the traditional methods of reducing population 
growth, but is a method of increasing the death rate. 

Few people, especially the rural masses of Asia, Africa, Central and 
South America, would consent to marriage of women as late as thirty- 
five years. Life-long celibacy is a vocation to which few are called. 
Long years of celibacy are not feasible, or even desirable, for most. 
Widespread abortion has been used for thousands of years and is now 
a major method in Japan, as it was in Russia and Germany after the 
1914-19 War. It may well be adopted by other peoples on an increasing 
scale unless a better method can be found. Widespread sterilization is 
unlikely to be sufficiently accepted to be effective on a population basis. 
Polyandry is already practised by some rural peoples, but is unlikely 
to be widely accepted, and will be ineffective unless the remaining 
women really are celibate. We are left with contraception. 

In face of the population problem, what is the rdle of Christians, 
particularly of the Church as a body and of Christian missions, in the 
hungry and rapidly growing nations of Africa, Asia, Australasia and 
South and Central America? 

The first duty is to grasp and check the facts. The UN publishes a 
Demographic Year Book,* which gives the facts of population numbers 
and rates of growth, birth and death rates and other details. Anyone 
who consults these year books should realize that the accuracy of 
figures varies widely. There are some good appreciations of the problem, 
such as the PEP publication: World Population and Resources,’ R. C. 
Cook’s book, Human Fertility: the Modern Dilemma, and the UN 
publication: The Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends,'° 

The second duty is to realize that lowered death rates all over the 
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world are direct results of the Christian view of man, and of the wide- 
spread adoption of certain western institutions and techniques. The 
European Renaissance brought into prominence two attitudes which 
have resulted by logical extension in the population problem. The first 
attitude, towards man, is the Reformation re-emphasis on the Christian 
idea of the worth of each individual in the sight of God; on this insight, 
whether recognized as such or not, is built democracy and therefore 
powerful social tools which have the effect of reducing death rates. 
The second attitude, towards physical and other phenomenal reality, 
is the basis of scientific method. Expressed briefly, the attitude is that 
all that is and all that happens may be studied by observation and 
experiment, with a reasonable hope of increasing man’s knowledge of 
how and why things are and why they happen. On science is built 
technology, which has given tools for many purposes, including that 
of lowering death rates—whether by immediate intent or as a bye- 
product is irrelevant. The will and the way to lowering death rates 
being ready to hand, the Church since 1500 and Christian missions 
since 1800 have used them, though almost entirely unaware of their 
eventual effect on population numbers. The direct effect on population 
numbers of specifically Christian institutions is probably a fraction of 
1 per cent of the total of medical and social uplift work done in the 
world. But Christian missions and the Church share responsibility for 
the existence of the population problem with all men of good-will, 
including the medical profession. By the same token it is their task to 
share in the effort to understand, to re-orientate attitudes and to 
develop the will and techniques needed to solve the problem. 

‘The third duty is to realize that failure to grasp the implications of 
these facts now will inevitably condemn millions to starvation in this 
generation, and millions more in the succeeding ones. All means of 
increasing food production and production of other necessities must 
be encouraged. This may provide a most necessary breathing space. 

The fourth duty is to realize that the only permanent solution is to 
reduce birth rates to the point at which the gap between birth and death 
rates is less than the rate of increase of necessities. 

This involves acting on the inevitable logic that practical ways of 
reducing birth rates are limited to: 1. an almost universal use of effective 
contraception ; 2. mass abortion ; 3, mass sterilization. 

If birth rates do not come down people may use infanticide and 
abortion carried out crudely, as many do in all countries to-day. 

Privation, disease and possibly war will be the other factors which will 
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bring about population balance. The population problem varies from 
country to country, but in the majority of the world’s population the 
pressing problem is how to reduce birth rates. Moreover, the majority 
of the people affected are poor and mostly illiterate, rural people.’ 

Research is going on to find new, more effective contraceptives, 
easier to use than those so widely used among populations of European 
descent. The ideal of a safe, effective oral contraceptive is still a long 
way off. Equally, or perhaps more important, is research in the field of 
acceptability among rural Asian, African and other populations, and 
improvement in methods of recording population numbers, birth and 
death rates, and their causes. 

Christian leaders and ecclesiastical bodies can make a great contri- 
bution by stating frankly to their church members that restriction of 
the numbers of children to the number which they can adequately 
feed and educate is a moral duty. To do this most couples will need 
permission to use contraception, recognizing the ‘relational’ function 
of coitus to be as important as the ‘procreational’. This lead will be 
gratefully recognized by civil authorities in countries such as India, 
where the Government is fully aware of the magnitude of its task in 
attempting to raise the standard of living of its rapidly growing popula- 
tion. Church leaders will do well to ponder on the fact that millions of 
Christians who are refused ecclesiastical permission to use contraception 
in western countries quietly do so, nevertheless. 

Finally, there is the task of a direct attempt to lower the birth rate as 
rapidly as possible by a conscious action of whole peoples. Here the 
need is to find out what known and proved methods of family limitation 
are acceptable to local populations and how best to introduce the idea 
and the means to them. This has never been undertaken in the world 
before. Japan and India are the first nations to attempt it on a national 
basis, with direct government help and effort. This is a task in which 
the Christian insight of God’s love for each human being now living, 
or as yet unborn, can be applied in a new and urgently necessary 
context. 

JoHN B. WYoNn 


1 Carr-Saunders, A. M.; World Population. London: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
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THE LEGIONS OF THE IGNORANT 


By H. D. NORTHFIELD 


To vast increase in the population of the world presents many 
problems to those who have the welfare of mankind at heart. How 
can so many people find enough food to eat? What will be the future of 
the innumerable babies who are being born every day in the ‘saturated’ 
lands of South-east Asia? How can they possibly be educated even if 
they are kept alive? Moral and theological, as well as economic and 
social problems arise. When the number is so great, not even the 
‘greatest’ happiness of the majority can be in any way ensured; there 
can be no happiness when 999 out of every 1,000 human beings are 
condemned to a constricted life of monotonous toil. Brief intervals of 
sensual indulgence, a few transient domestic delights, are all that they 
can hope for and, as old age draws on, even these gradually lose their 
savour, and the vicissitudes and calamities of a merciless struggle for 
existence end only, for most, in premature departure from the scene. 
Some, indeed, are victorious in the conflict with their neighbours and 
can victimize those whom they have conquered, until, perhaps, a larger 
tyrant gobbles both up impartially. So the moral problem can be stated 
succinctly thus ; where there is no Good to be found, how can a high 
ethical standard be demanded or even expected? 

Not the moral, but the theological problem is, however, the subject 
of the present discussion. What is the ultimate fate of these multitudes? 
Their visit to this earth has, with few exceptions, nothing beautiful or 
significant about it: their life is, indeed, ‘nasty, brutish and short’; 
much of it seems to be passed at the animal level and few escapes from 
the burden of the flesh are ever possible. Yet these men and women, 
poor villagers of the great rice-filled and wheat-filled plains, are human, 
and show, in their ancestral craftsmanship, their family affections and 
spiritual aspirations, that they are of like passions with ourselves. 
Animal-like they may at times appear, yet in their prime they walk 
erect like gods. The young man has his clear-cut, muscular torso, before 
malaria or hookworm or mere old age bows him down again to the 
earth. The young girl has her elfin beauty, before premature mother- 
hood and unending drudgery wear her down too. There is an immortal 
soul within each of the innumerable brown or yellow bodies. When 
the shadow of death falls upon it and gradually covers with oblivion 
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the happiness or misery of a lifetime, where will the man or woman go? 
To what destination do they pass through the night of dissolution? 

The Hindus have always been realists when they contemplate the 
problems of time and eternity. In the Bhagavadgita, Arjuna the hero 
asks Krishna to reveal his true ‘sovereign form’. When he does so he 
appears as having ‘many mouths and eyes, many marvellous aspects, 
many divine ornaments, with uplifted weapons many and divine’ 
(Barnett’s translation). Arjuna exclaims in horrified awe as he beholds 
this monstrous majesty. His enemies and friends, who are alike about 
to be destroyed in the ensuing battle, are absorbed in the Divine. ‘As 
many currents of rivers flow to meet the sea, so these warriors of the 
world of mankind pass into Thy blazing mouths’ (11: 10, 28). 

A similar view was taken by Amy Wilson Carmichael, the well- 
known missionary to South India who was fortified in her concern for 
the people among whom she worked by the vision of an unending 
Niagara of myriad souls rushing down to perdition. Surely such a 
concern is more worthy of the earnest Christian than the neglect and 
indifference which have been shown by the majority of theologians 
towards this grim and surely universal problem. 

It is a principal article of the Christian Faith that Christ the Saviour 
came on earth ‘in the fulness of time’ to accomplish His work and 
salvation, so that those who believe on Him and accept His work for 
them might be saved. This work was finished once for all when He died 
and rose again, and the men and women who are ‘being saved’ are those 
who, when confronted with the good news of His victory over sin and 
death, humbly and joyously accept it and are enabled through the 
Holy Spirit to enter into the Father’s Kingdom of Love. The Work 
itself is unparalleled: “There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.’ It is effective only on and for 
those who become true disciples; the sympathizer is excluded equally 
with the hypocrite. The true Christian is therefore that man or woman 
who is ‘in spirit and in truth’ confronted with the Gospel and the Lord, 
has freely accepted the Grace of God and consciously and willingly 
acknowledged the obligations of true discipleship, including the un- 
ending struggle for greater holiness and self-surrender. This experience, 
which involves the whole personality, is expressed intellectually through 
the Creeds, which always include the free acknowledgment of the 
unique Sonship of the Redeemer. Some would add more to this 
attempted definition of the true Christian, but for our present purposes 
the above would seem to be sufficient. 
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The rest of mankind, those, that is to say, who are not true Christians, 
may be classified as follows: 

a. Those who have been confronted by the Gospel and the Lord 
but have freely and wilfully rejected His Salvation and Himself. 

b. Those who have heard the Gospel but have not understood it and 
who have never therefore met their Saviour. 

c. Those who have had no opportunity to hear the Gospel or to 
know Christ but, as they are alive at the present day, may have some 
opportunity of doing so during their lifetime. 

d. The vast majority, comprising all those who lived before the 
coming of Christ and all who have lived since and died without any 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Gospel. 

It is therefore astonishing that throughout the long and complicated 
history of Christianity very little attention has been paid to the fate 
of this vast multitude. There has, to be sure, been little hesitation or 
question about the fate of the first category. Theologians of all types 
throughout the centuries have united to condemn them to Hell, and 
only a small minority has ventured to suggest that there might be some 
hope of escape for them. With regard to the other three, however, there 
has been a remarkable absence of speculation. One would have 
expected the contrary. The destiny of this world and the fate of man- 
kind as a whole have, indeed, been discussed at considerable length 
although with little profit. But only in some of the earliest Fathers can 
we detect some concern for the fate, for example, of the good and great 
of the ages before Christ, especially those philosophers and saints of 
Greece to whose influence we may attribute a great deal of the edifice 
of Christian theology. Clement of Alexandria in his ‘Miscellanies’ (6: 6) 
insists that the Lord ‘preached the Gospel to those in Hades’ and was 
followed in this preaching by His apostles: 

For it was suitable to the divine administration, that those possessed of greater 
worth in righteousness, and whose life had been pre-eminent, on repenting of their 
transgressions, though found in another place, yet being confessedly of the number 


of the people of God Almighty, should be saved, each one according to his individual 
knowledge. 


Could Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Cleanthes and the rest be condemned 
because they had not known Christ? But if not, where were they? The 
traditional answer was, in Hades. But this was a land of unreality— 
surely a poor reward for such wisdom and love of mankind. Without 


1 Though see the lengthy but inconclusive discussion in Schleiermacher: The Christian 
Faith, section 118. 
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giving too much thought to the conception, the Christian theologians 
began to postulate a kind of superior Hades called ‘limbus’, the need 
for this being, characteristically enough, discovered when it was 
necessary to account for the fate of unbaptized babies. It is in this 
first ‘Circle’ of Hell that Dante portrays the great men of the past; 
those whom he revered from his soul. The preaching of Christ in these 
regions had resulted in the rescue of Abraham, Moses and the prophets, 
but had left the great heroes of heathenism to lament; ‘for these 
defects, and for no other evil, we are lost; only so far afflicted that 
we live desiring without hope’. Small wonder that Dante felt ‘sore 
grief’ on hearing this. (Inferno 6: 36 ff., tr. Carey). 

Such provision could, however, be made only for a very tiny pro- 
portion of the fourth class. It is remarkable that theologians have 
produced no generally accepted dogma or even common opinion 
about the fate of the remainder. We may hazard a few suggestions 
about the future of each of the classes, taken seriatim. 

The first category are, in virtue of their ‘great refusal’, distinct from 
all the others. They have committed what might well be called the 
unforgivable sin, so there would be no cause of complaint against 
Divine Justice if they were punished. What is the nature of this sin? 
It may be equivalent to the hubris, or pride, of the heroes of Greek 
tragedy, who set themselves up against fate and the gods and were 
invariably the losers in the contest. It must be an action of the whole 
personality, rejecting and refusing every messenger of Grace; thought, 
feelings and will must be united in a supreme act of rebellion. It must 
be clear-sighted, not blind; that amount of beauty, truth and goodness 
which it is possible for one person to apprehend must be rejected, 
together with the Originator of all three. The Son of Man in His beauty, 
the dying Saviour on the Cross, the victorious Lord of His Church, 
must all be denied. No ignorance must be present to excuse, and no 
disability available to be pleaded in extenuation. The whole man must 
confront as much of God as he can realize and reject Him. 

Such a sin would, however, appear to be beyond the accomplish- 
ment of an ordinary human being. Is there any being indeed of any 
nature (save the Prince of Hell himself) who would be capable of it? 
The deepest-dyed scoundrel may plead, in these days at least, hereditary 
defects; the most purblind materialist may allege, when confronted 
with Divine Justice, that his science has warped his brain and clouded 
his vision; the most outrageous profiteer can instance a youth of 
deprivation or an excessively extravagant wife; yes, even the murderer 
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| of nations and his incitors, a Hitler or a Goebbels, might adduce 
_ ‘ignorance and an unavoidable inferiority complex’. To understand all 


is not to pardon all, for there are some things which no man can 
pardon; they are sufficiently heinous to require the exercise of the 
prerogative of God. But to understand human nature, as we are 
beginning to do these days, is to realize that evil has never an un- 
interrupted occupancy or absolute sway therein ; even if it exercise the 
primary influence in a human life, this may be due to powerful heredi- 
tary tendencies scarcely reinforced by will. Perhaps there is no man 
so far fallen as to be utterly lost; as there is none worthy to deserve 
the Grace of God in Jesus Christ. 

Nevertheless, the appeal of the Gospel is not by any means lessened 
by such considerations. The slough of sin is still very unpleasant for 
those who wallow in it, and the separation from God which is entailed 
by a three-quarters or nine-tenths surrender to selfishness and evil 
plunges the whole being into a Hell which is not the less horrible 
because it is not, at first, understood for what it is. Moreover, the 
duration of such agony may well extend beyond all forseeable limits. 
Even in this present transitory and only occasionally uncomfortable 
existence we find that physical pain absorbs our attention so much that 
the prospect of relief seems hardly believable, especially if we know 
it is to be long-delayed. Nor must we underestimate the harm done to 
the whole human being, both physical and psychical, by long-continued 
self-indulgence. How long and painful will the rehabilitation be! 
How bitter the unsatisfied longing for health and sanity, especially 
when these become visible to the inward eye. Nor, finally, can we be 
sure of ultimate salvation. It may be that certain cases are beyond cure 
even by Divine Love. Of these we cannot judge, nor, indeed, can we 
understand the way in which any cure may be effected. But it is not too 
audacious to lay down the following proposition: that no infernal 
condition into which man may plunge himself is beyond the Divine 
reach and that the categories of human punitive justice do not, in any 
way, apply in such cases. 

Hence it would seem, as far as we can understand, that only a small 
proportion of mankind is doomed to final punishment or annihilation. 
Not even those who definitely reject the Grace of God are without 
hope, for so many of them ‘know not what they do’. If such is the 
situation of those who are most blameworthy and guilty, what can be 
said about the other three classes, b, c and d, who comprise the vast 
majority of mankind, past, present and future? There are those who 
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have not understood. Such misunderstanding is not generally due to 
wilful ignorance, nor to stupidity, but quite often to the inadequacy 
and sinfulness of those who try to introduce men and women to the 
Saviour. A bad ear for the sounds of spoken speech may render the 
message of a foreigner inadequate, if not absurd. The narrow dog- 
matism which repels the generous-hearted, a conservative adherence 
to his own (foreign) customs and rites, above all, defects of character 
and behaviour may all hinder the work of a ‘foreign missionary’. 
Some will reply that the days of the old-fashioned missionary standing 
at a street-corner and endeavouring to preach his message are now 
for ever past. I am sure that this is not so. The street-corner may not 
be the most suitable site for his work, but he must and will have to 
proclaim God’s Truth, whether positive or negative, to those who are 
around him ; he may, of course, do so quite effectively without opening 
his mouth at all, but generally in such instances the message becomes 
neutral and feeble. Moreover, we are not only considering the case of 
those who are actual emissaries of the Church in some country not 
their own, but also that of any Christian who adventures into the 
heathen world—whether it be the industrial enclaves round him at 
home, or an isolated tribe in a tropical rain-forest. There are few 
places in our present-day world where it is possible for the Christian 
to be completely at home. Even in his own church there will be patches 
or pockets of heathenism more or less disguised, and in all ordinary 
social contacts more plain paganism, than in the days of our grand- 
parents. So that on realizing both his unmeasured evangelistic oppor- 
tunity, and his own defects as a messenger or missionary, the sincere 
Christian, aware alike of the power of the Gospel and of his own feeble 
presentation of it, hesitates more than ever to believe in the final 
condemnation of those who refuse to hear and accept.? 

The remaining two classes consist of the ignorant, the only distinction 
between them being that group c might have a possibility of acquaint- 
ance with the Saviour during their present lifetime, whereas group d 
have, as far as we know, been deprived by death of all opportunity of 


1 It might be argued that literature, as distinct from the individual messenger, is in 
many ways a more suitable medium for conveying the truth of the Gospel. While agreeing 
that this is so, I do not think that the advantages of the clear printed word entirely out- 
weigh the disadvantages of impersonality and perhaps also inadequacy of presentation. 
It is quite true that the Bible (or portions of it) has in itself been a mighty witness for the 
truth and the instrument of remarkable conversions, but we have no means of estimating 
the number of those who have actually been repelled by passages in the ‘Bible’, among 
whom, in recent days, Gandhi might be numbered. My own suspicion is that there are 
many of these in all countries, especially among the intelligentsia. 
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this. No one who has even dimly understood the Love of God as 
revealed in Christ could possibly agree that this Love would not 
suffer an utter defeat if those people were permanently deprived of all 
contact with the ‘Saviour of mankind’. To condemn them to eternal 
torture, or even to an eternal darkness of ignorance, is to misunderstand 
cruelly the interaction between God’s justice and God’s love. The 
Creator has made the creature in order that the latter might freely 
return His love; this is the reason why we have been born—a mystery 
transcending and shining through the obscuring mists of chance, race 
and heredity. Nature may, however, indulge in infinite wastage. The 
great problem arises when we contemplate the apparently parallel 
wastage of human beings, through wars, famines, pestilences and the 
like, or through simple closed-in hopeless living. Does the indigent 
half-starved peasant of the over-populated countries with a considera- 
tion of whose condition we began this essay not represent a lower 
form of life, removed from the possibility as well as the opportunity 
of rising to Heaven, whatever Heaven might be for him? It is very 
tempting to answer this in the affirmative and to restrict eligibility for 
Heaven to certain classes of people, notably Christians or people on 
the fringe of the Church, who seem to be more capable of accepting it. 
This human and reasonable view is, however, not only controverted 
but utterly exploded when one realizes, first, how wide is God’s love 
(for it is indeed the limitless ocean in which we are all enveloped), and, 
second, how utterly unworthy we, who have had advantages unshared 
by the masses, find ourselves to be in froat of the Cross. 

Is this an orthodox view? Let us see what the New Testament has 
to say on the subject. St Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans, describes 
the state of the world, both Jew and Gentile, as it appeared to him 
in his day. He inclines to the opinion (for the amount of dogmatic 
assertion in these chapters is not so great as some would have us 
believe) that those who sin, whether against the Law of Moses or, 
if Gentiles, against the manifest revelation of God in nature and 
history (Rom. 1: 18-23) are condemned by the judgment of God and 
must perish, or at least endure ‘tribulation and anguish’ (2: 9-12). 
Israel herself has rejected the true Messiah but ‘where sin abounded 
Grace did much more abound’ (v. 20) and even Israel might be included 
under the mercy of God (11: 26). 

The tendency in Paul, as in other zealous religious geniuses before 
and since, is to emphasize the retributive justice of God. The whole 
conception of the wrath of God requires prolonged examination, but 
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this much is certain: that anger in God, if it exists at all, is quite 
different from anger in man. ‘I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked’ (Ezek. 33: 11). In all human anger there is an element of 
pleasure, if only in the relief afforded to one’s pent-up feelings, but it is 
impossible to imagine God as experiencing such a catharsis. Divine 
justice works without emotion, and Paul, realizing this, concludes his 
anxious discussion of the fate of his fellow-countrymen on a note of 
universal forgiveness. It has, however, become customary since to 
forget this element in ‘justice’ and to concentrate upon divine ‘punish- 
ment’. Yet God will reconcile the whole world of mankind to Himself 
in grace (2 Cor. 5: 19) and Christ Himself shows forth the love of 
God which ‘endureth all things’ (1 Cor. 13: 7). Some years later, the 
writer of the Gospel and First Epistle of John constantly reiterates that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the revealer of God’s love. 
‘God is love.’ This is surely the culminating point of the New Testa- 
ment. If we couple with it our Lord’s thrice-repeated command to 
His disciples to love one another (John 13: 34-35, 15: 12) we are driven 
to conclude that ‘John’ was truly convinced that this was the heart 
of the Gospel. God had shown His love in Christ who had laid down 
His life for His friends (15: 13). This love existed between the Father 
and the Son (15: 9) and must be continued among the disciples (ibid). 
On this double revelation hangs, in truth, all the Christian Law and 
all the writings of Christian prophets from the first century to the 
present day. Anything that contradicts, qualifies or even temporarily 
neglects it is likely to become a dangerous heresy, and such heresies 
have assuredly arisen throughout the centuries. On the other hand it 
is impossible to find, either in the various official credal statements of 
the Christian churches, or even in commentaries thereon, any affirma- 
tion that God in Christ loves and would save all mankind. Only a few 
‘heretics’ seem to have dallied with the idea. 

But ‘the love of God is broader than the measures of man’s mind’. 
How much broader, we are only beginning to discover in these latter 
days. Recent scientific investigations into the immeasurably great (the 
macrocosm, measured in terms of island universes millions of light- 
years away from us) or the immeasurably little (the microcosm, and 
its viruses, alive in our bodies yet discernible only by inference in 
many instances) might well serve to change the views of theologians 
derived from a time when the earth was the centre of a closed-in 
cosmos. The Creator of such infinities is even more inaccessible than 
these to man’s aspiring formulations. We cannot state what He will 
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do or not do; save only that He, being the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will love. The resources of such infinite love are infinite too. 
It can, it must, transcend the limitations of our little lives and con- 
stricted speck of stardust. Yet it is also capable, as was shown once 
for all in the stable in Bethlehem, of entering into the minute details 
of a solitary human existence as if one sinner, and one alone, mattered 
in the presence of the hosts of heaven. The vision was for each shepherd, 
and Salvation is proclaimed to each individual human being, ‘until 
the end come’. Speculation about ways and means beats in vain against 
the prison-bars of finitude. It may be that there are other worlds 
where the visionless multitudes may gain sight and salvation. . . . It 
may be that a return to this world will alone serve. . . . But unless we 
hold that the agony in the Garden and on the Cross avails for a small 
minority only, unless we hold that God’s Love is powerless outside 
the ‘temporary’, ‘visible’, ‘empirical’ Church, we must believe that God 
will fulfil His purpose without ‘wastage’ and without defeat. Omnia 
vincit amor. 
H. D. NORTHFIELD 
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“MEN AND WOMEN IN AFRICA TO-DAY’ 
A CONSULTATION (IBADAN, NIGERIA, JANUARY 1958) 


By Betty HARES 


NE of the most significant features of the All Africa Church 

Conference which met in Ibadan in January this year was the 
handful of African women from Uganda, Togoland, the Belgian Congo, 
South Africa, Nigeria, the French Cameroons, Liberia and Tanganyika 
who shared in it. Of all the tremendous social changes which are taking 
place all over Africa to-day, some of the most profound and far- 
reaching are those concerning the lives of women, and the very presence 
of this small group at the conference was an indication that African 
womanhood is emerging to take its place in the new Africa which is 
coming into being, and is concerned with the problems and op- 
portunities which its coming presents to the Church. They were not, 
however, merely present. They made a considerable contribution to 
the life and thought of the conference, and for a whole week before 
the conference took place they, together with a few missionaries from 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Ghana and French Togoland, and three African 
ministers from the French Cameroons, Uganda and Nigeria, met 
to consult on ‘Men and Women in Africa To-day’, with particular 
reference to home and family life, and to the effects of social change 
on the place of women in Home, Church and Society. 

A formidable questionnaire with which each delegate to the consulta- 
tion was presented upon arrival provided talking points for discussion. 
It was divided into four sections. The first concerned the changes in 
the respective réles of men and women, the second concerned changes 
in family life, the third, the professional and social responsibilities of 
women and the last, women’s responsibilities in church life. 

In a very frank address, as an introduction to the first section, 
Dr Irene Ighodaro, a married woman medical practitioner from 
Ibadan, with a family of her own, made no attempt to soft-pedal the 
shortcomings of the Nigerian woman. She said that, on the whole, 
women were slow to want education, but that those who were educated 
were so far not accepting their responsibilities either as wives and 
mothers or as professional or business women. Although the ‘un- 


attached aunt’ is hard to come by, the educated woman is, generally 
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speaking, dissatisfied with marriage and home life, and attracted to 
those things which will enable her to earn a large salary. Increasing 
materialism is a big problem, resulting in discontent with home life 
and, at the same time, disloyalty to employers and lack of conscience 
about employment. The idea of ‘equality’ between men and women is 
growing in Nigeria, but the woman needs to learn that such equality 
brings great responsibilities both in her réle as wife and mother and 
also in her professional or business life. On the other hand, Dr Ighodaro 
said that a good deal of the woman’s dissatisfaction with marriage may 
be due to a husband who has since early childhood been more privileged 
than his sisters and been made to feel more important. He must learn a 
new respect for his wife, and bring a new understanding of her needs 


‘and problems into the marriage relationship. 


It was natural that the second section, concerning the changes in 
family life, should occupy a very large place in the consultation. Dr 
David Mace, founder of the Marriage Guidance Council in Britain 
and consultant on marriage and family life to the International Mis- 
sionary Council, laid a good foundation for our discussions in his 
introductory address on the principles basic to Christian marriage and 
family life. He said that there are three basic principles for which 
marriage exists. First of all, it exists that children may be born within 
the security of a home which will provide them with the best conditions 
for development, physical, mental and spiritual. Secondly, it exists 
to take the function of sex and use it in a constructive, fruitful and 
useful way, and lastly, it exists to allow the closest kind of companion- 
ship between a man and a woman to reach fulfilment. These are 
ideals, said Dr Mace, which all men have in their hearts. The teaching 
of the Church is given in order to bring such ideals to fulfilment, and 
the three principles upon which the Church insists, therefore, must be 
observed. They are monogamy, fidelity and indissolubility, though 
upon this last principle the Church is deeply divided and many 
Protestant churches have come to feel that some marriages have never 
been true Christian marriages and are better terminated. 

Answering the question, “What should a Christian family be like?’, 
Dr Mace said that it should bear three marks. It should be a worship- 
ping community, united in the local church and finding its own way 
of recognizing its devotion to the will of God as a separate family. It 
should bear the mark of fellowship, its members living together in 
harmony, not because it is free from tensions but because it knows how 
to meet and resolve its difficulties through worship. He said that the 
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Christian family is ‘a working model of the Kingdom of Heaven’, and 
there is no better way of expressing Christian community life. Lastly, 
a Christian family should bear the mark of service. Its members are 
compelled to share the experience of their own fellowship with others. 
The world of men and women will only function as a family, and the 
task of the Church is to heal the wounds in the family and bring all 
together into one. 

The wounds in the African family are deep, and perhaps the largest 
wound which remains unhealed is polygamy. Some members of the 
group felt strongly that the Church had been wrong in imposing 
monogamy upon people who did not regard polygamy as a sin, and 
that less law and more teaching on the meaning of marriage and the 
worth of women would not have resulted in the hypocrisy concerning 
marriage which exists in the African church to-day. Having, however, 
taken the line that she has, the Church must now continue to enforce 
standards which are recognized as Christian standards, but alongside 
this there must be deep and consistent teaching about marriage and 
the family at every level of the Church’s life. 

All over Africa the old pattern of family life is breaking down. 
Polygamy is giving way to monogamy, however slowly, and will 
continue to do so as Christian ideas penetrate into African societies, 
and as the status of women is raised. The African woman herself has 
yet to realize, however, that the greatest disadvantage to her of a 
polygamous marriage is that it degrades her status, though she can 
already see other disadvantages, such as jealousy between the wives, 
fear among the children and the fact that polygamy encourages 
infidelity. Polygamy did, however, safeguard her from bearing too 
many children by the imposition of a taboo, for varying periods in 
different areas, of the sex relationship during breast-feeding. Christian 
teaching can find no room for prolonged sexual abstinence in marriage, 
and the question of family planning is, therefore, a very urgent one, 
and one about which action must be taken. 

Closely bound up with the system of polygamy are the customs of 
paying Bride Price, performing female excision at puberty and ill- 
treating widows, which exist in some parts of Africa. These were 
discussed at some length; and it was felt that where ‘Bride Price’ 
represents a gift to seal the partnership, it can be tolerated, but where 
it is exploited or where it definitely makes a woman the property of her 
husband’s family, it should be challenged by the Church. Female 
excision at puberty, which robs a woman of pleasure in the sexual 
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relationship, should be consistently challenged wherever it exists, and 
can find no place in the teaching of the Church. 

While old customs are still being practised, however, there is a 
considerable loosening of the moral sanctions which welded the old 
family together, and the distressing increase in venereal disease, 
prostitution, unfaithfulness in marriage, extra-marital sexual relation- 
ships, particularly between adolescents, marriage breakdown and 
divorce tells its own sad tale. Christian teaching must replace these 
old sanctions in the new pattern of family life which is emerging. 
Whatever shape that pattern may take, it is to be hoped that the 
security which the old extended family provided for children and old 
people will not be destroyed. The destitute aged and orphans are not 
yet and, let us hope, never will be, a serious social problem in Africa. 

In discussing the question, ‘How should sex education be given?’, 
the group felt that though there is ample room for this to be given in 
schools and colleges, nothing can really replace the background of a 
sound Christian home. First and foremost there is the need to train 
leaders who can give guidance in marriage problems and who can give 
sex education to families both in age groups and in family units, 
within the life of the Church. Sex education must go alongside a 
deepening of the spiritual life, otherwise it will be as fruitless as it has 
often proved to be when given by purely secular organizations. 

In connexion with the third group of questions in the questionnaire, 
a good deal of time was spent discussing the professional woman with 
family responsibilities, and three or four women in the group in this 
position shared their own experience of this very big problem. For the 
Christian woman there is great tension between the responsibilities 
which she knows she has towards her family, and those which she feels 
she owes to the community in which she lives. So far the unmarried 
woman has not been, generally speaking, accepted by African societies, 
and until she is, this problem will remain an acute one. For the less 
conscientious woman, a professional or business life is often a means 
of evading the obligations of family life, or a means of earning money 
for herself, or a way to greater freedom, but these things are not 
confined to Africa. The group felt that family responsibilities should 
always come first, even if it means leaving the professional work until 
the children are growing up. 

The educated Christian woman has much to offer to her church 
and community, but it is a regrettable fact that so often she finds 
either that the Church seems to have nothing to offer her as an outlet 
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for her energies, or that she has some deep problem which holds her 
back from committing herself too deeply to the service of the Church. 
Many such women in Africa to-day are looking to secular organizations 
as channels of service to their communities. It must be recognized that 
the women of Africa owe a great deal to the existing women’s or- 
ganizations within the Church, and much has been accomplished 
through them, and also that isolated projects, designed to meet some 
of the problems of women in changing Africa to-day, are being carried 
on by individual churches and are bearing fruit in certain areas. There 
is, however, a tremendous need for all these organizations and projects 
to be drawn together and inspired with a common purpose in order, 
more effectively, to meet the challenge of the hour. 

Dr Visser ’t Hooft, in his address on ‘What does the Church expect 
from the women of to-day?’, reminded the group of the tremendous 
importance of sharing together within the Church and of the need for 
expressing the unity of the Church in a visible way. Within that unity 
each group must be given its rightful place. The tremendous emancipa- 
tion of women which is taking place to-day brings its own problems, 
not least the rights of women; but we must not only think about the 
rights of people. The question is not, “What rights have women in the 
Church?’, but ‘Are women getting the chance of giving to the Church 
the spiritual gifts which God has given to them?’. Women are not being 
used as they appear to have been used in the New Testament Church, 
and they must again discover their spiritual gifts and use them and be 
used by the Church to meet the opportunities of this day and generation. 
Dr Visser *t Hooft said that the place of women in Africa to-day takes 
on a tremendous significance. Women are the builders of a new 
society and of new traditions. Christian home life and Christian groups 
are immensely important in a society which is rapidly changing and 
where the old community life is giving way to a new individuality. 
It is for Christian women to lay down Christian principles and carry 
out Christian convictions in forming their new society, helping to 
build a truly African expression of the Body of Christ which will one 
day make a contribution to the whole. 

The need for unity between groups within the Church was further 
expressed by the Rev. Philip Potter, of the British West Indies, in the 
final address of the consultation. In the life of the Church, youth and 
women are often in the same position. Young people drift away from 
the Church not because they have no spiritual hunger but because they 
find no place in a Church which is conservative in outlook and has 
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little to say about the political and cultural problems of their time. 
The task of the Church is to bring a message which arises out of a 
sensitive awareness of the life of the world in which she lives and 
witnesses. She can only carry out this task as she understands her faith 
in relation to the total situation of to-day. There is a great thirst for 
Bible study among young people, and those who are making the 
greatest contribution to the life of Church and community are those 
who are subjecting the situation in which they live to the judgment 
of God. This is what is needed in Africa to-day. It is true, certainly in 
West Africa, to say that children have largely received their Christian 
nurture through schools and colleges, but what is needed is a Christian 
home life where there is a real community of thinking, studying 
people, and this is where women and youth must get together. Mr 
Potter said that the Church tends to be a ‘hotel church’ rather than 
the family of God, and the partitions, particularly those between 
races, ethnic groups and clans, which women tend to preserve so 
jealously, need to be broken down so that a true Christian community 
life may be expressed in work and worship. 

The consultation was based upon those truths which were discovered 
or rediscovered in Bible study and prayer together. The Bible teaches 
that God created men and women, that together they might share in 
His Glory and in His creative purposes for the world. Together they 
fell from the place accorded to them by God, but Jesus came to save 
them and restore them to their lost place. Men and women were 
among His Disciples and friends and in men and women He recognized 
and encouraged those special gifts which would enable them together 
to build a new community, the Kingdom of God. Together He sent 
them into. the world empowered with His Holy Spirit to share the 
good news of the Kingdom with all mankind. Together He would send 
them as His witnesses, into the whirling patterns of African life to-day. 

Much has been accomplished through His grace, but much remains 
to be done, not only among the heroic women of Africa who still 
face so many difficulties, but throughout the Church, that deeply rooted 
prejudices may be broken down and a new vision of the Kingdom 
given to all who share in her life, and that men and women, working 
in harmony and bringing their own special gifts of service, may take 
their place in God’s plan for this great continent. 

Betty HARES 











TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 
IN AFRICA AND ASIA 


A NOTE 
By A. H. DAMMERS 


id is a commonplace that the training of the ministry is generally 
regarded as of top priority by the churches of Asia and Africa to-day. 
Many of the ablest leaders are or have been on the staff of a theological 
college. By and large, most of these colleges to-day have well furnished 
chapels, more than adequate libraries and decent living quarters for 
students and staff. Moreover, it is at this point that the western churches 
are making possibly their most impressive contribution both in men 
and in money. Thus, of the two theological colleges which I know best, 
both have Indian Principals, supported by a brilliant staff, including 
in one instance four, in the other two westerners. I wish to make it clear 
that it is within this context of general excellence that I draw attention 
to two errors in emphasis that seem to me to mar this great and 
significant work of the training for the ministry. 

The first lies in the glaring contrast between this concentration on 
the man who has already heard God’s call to the ministry and entered 
a theological college, and the comparative neglect of the man or boy 
who has yet to respond to that call or who, having responded, has not 
yet entered a theological college. The results of this contrast are to be 
seen in the difficulty of securing sufficient numbers of the right 
candidates for theological training. At one theological college of my 
acquaintance, serving a church that is among the strongest in leader- 
ship in all Asia, an able and devoted staff of four or five, including a 
western missionary, have charge of only fifteen to twenty students. In 
the diocese in which another college is situated there are some fifty 
vacant pastorates ; yet the college is not full to capacity. When I myself 
took up the appointment of chaplain to a Christian arts and science 
college affiliated to the University of Madras, I naturally enquired 
whether there were any ordinands among the students. Nobody seemed 
to know. Of the four or five whom in due course I discovered, it is 
significant that the first two have since failed in all three parts of their 
final examination ; the third failed at an intermediate stage and had to 
leave the college; and the fourth felt bound, after graduation, to 
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abandon his vocation while he earned enough at a more lucrative job 
to help his parents educate his numerous younger brothers. A western 
missionary, working in another district, told me of a letter that he 
received from a highly respected church-worker. It read something 
like this: “The bearer is my nephew’s cousin. Please recommend him 
for a place in the teacher-training school. If this is not possible, please 
send him for training for the ministry.’ 

I would therefore plead for a greater concentration of resources, 
both by the local church and, where invited, by the western missionary 
enterprise, on the training for the ministry before entry to a theological 
college. The practical effects of such a concentration would vary from 
place to place. A root factor in the problem is the economic one. And 
it is doubtless possible in many areas to redistribute the finances avail- 
able for ministerial salaries so as to secure a fairer payment according 
to need and ability; family allowances, educational grants for clergy 
children, graduates’ supplements, and so on. But in the majority of 
areas it is neither possible, nor indeed desirable, to attempt to compete 
financially with other professions for the able and well-qualified young 
man. The solution lies rather in a new approach to vocation. We need 
a determined policy to appoint as chaplains to Christian schools and 
colleges men of at least as high an intellectual and pastoral calibre as 
those on the staffs of theological colleges. An integral part of their 
task would be, by their example and witness, to sound the call to the 
ministry. At the diocesan and district level there should be fellowships 
of ordinands under the personal pastoral direction of the bishop or 
chairman or a suitable warden appointed by him. It should be a 
recognized part of women’s work to inspire mothers and mothers-to-be 
with the idea, as is widespread in the Roman Communion, that it is a 
high honour and fulfilment for an able son to enter the ordained 
ministry. In all this westerners may have an important part to play, 
according as they are invited by the local church to do so. Such sacrifice 
as they have made in leaving their own home country and way of life 
may enable them to speak with a quiet authority of the sacrifices 
involved in accepting God’s call to the ministry. Conversely, their 
comparative economic security may help them instinctively to view 
with a proper detachment the economic factors involved. 

The second error in emphasis may be stated (admittedly in ignorance 
of what may be going on to the contrary) as a failure to come to terms 
with the scientific and industrial revolution that is gradually (indeed 
not so gradually) transforming the whole area. Of the same two colleges 
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that are best known to me, the one is situated in a rural area. It is 
avowedly run as a village community whose members are being trained 
for a rural ministry. Yet the area that it serves contains the largest 
cotton-spinning mill in Asia; a large centre of light industry that has 
perhaps doubled its population in recent years; and so on. The other 
college is situated in a city in whose environs are found an aircraft 
factory, a telephone factory, numerous silk- and cotton-mills, as well 
as a scientific institute and agricultural research stations. But at the 
time when I was resident there, there appeared to be little or no contact 
between the theological training, or indeed the life of the Church as a 
whole, and this intense local industrial and scientific activity. May I 
repeat that my selection of illustrations in no way impugns the work 
of these institutions. I myself owe too much in many ways to the staff 
and the students of both to wish anything of the kind. Indeed it was a 
member of the staff of the latter who drew my attention to this isolation 
of the Church from her industrial environment. But I would plead for 
a more widespread theological approach to industrialization, its oppor- 
tunities and its problems, as an important part of the training for the 
ministry. This, too, seems to me to be a point at which the western 
churches, out of their own experience and experiments in industrial 
mission, may have something vital to contribute both in men and in 
money (for scholarships, interchanges, subsidizing of Christian higher 
technical education, and so on). 

It remains to ask whether the title of this article is too bold. Is it 
fair to argue from the experience of one who was but for a short time 
on the sidelines of the theological field in one corner of Asia? Readers 
of greater experience must answer that for themselves. But in con- 
clusion it was most interesting to find my main points unconsciously 
verified in the CMS colour film, “The Orange Tree’. The film tells a 
story of training in leadership at a theological college in East Africa. 
The contrast is clear between the character and training of the ordinand 
before he enters the theological college, and that character and training 
as he enjoys the facilities of the theological college and the friendship 
of a sympathetic yet challenging staff, both African and European. A 
telling shot in the film, of a pastor against a background of a mighty 
dam, does indicate an awareness of the industrial and scientific context 
in which he may be called to work. But the whole ethos of the college 
is represented as rural. The soil, the seed and the water are blessed in 
an impressive chapel service; and it is on the vegetable plot that the 
decisive lessons of leadership and co-operation are learned. 
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No doubt this is at present as it should be both in Africa and in 
Asia to-day. My plea is only for a growing recognition of the industrial 
as well as of the rural context of life in the training of the ministry; a 
recognition to match our revolutionary times. And my plea is for a 
recognition, both by the local churches and by their western friends 
and supporters, that the discovery of the ordinand and his training 
before he enters the theological college to-day constitute a priority 
both for men and for money, within the wider field of the whole process 
of training. 

A. H. DAMMERS 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CHURCH IN AFRICA, 1914-1954 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA. VOLUME Four. 1914-1954. 
By C. P. Groves. London: Lutterworth Press. 45s. 1958. 


AS Dr Groves presents the concluding volume of his great survey 
of the history of the Christian Church in Africa, he records his 
gratitude for having been permitted to complete the task assigned to 
him. His readers, as indeed the Church in Africa, have every reason 
to share in this sense of gratitude. The very high literary and scholarly 
standards that marked the previous volumes have been maintained in 
this one. That in itself is an achievement, for the difficulties involved 
in mastering the staggering wealth of source material must have grown 
almost year by year, as the author approached the end of his narrative. 
For one thing, the forty years covered in this volume may be called, 
from the point of view of African bibliography, the age of reports. If 
the nineteenth century was the era of geographical discovery, the time 
of the opening up of Africa and of going forward in enthusiastic 
optimism, our own century has been made to discover Africa as a 
problem, or rather a skein of problems. Governments, missions and 
committees responsible for African development all discovered the 
need to step cautiously and to take less for granted in dealing with 
this continent and its nations. And so hardly any aspect of African life 
has been left without intensive study and bulky reports. Dr Groves 
seems to have studied them all, and—an astounding feat—his evalua- 
tion, from the point of view of Christian advance, of all these findings 
makes thoroughly enjoyable reading. Dr Groves has never lost sight 
of the fact that planting is not done in empty space, not even against 
the background of the soil, but in it. The planting of Christianity has 
taken place in the midst of African history. 

The backbone of the story told in this volume is composed of the 
two world wars and their effects, social, economic and religious, on 
Africa and the Africans. The 1914-19 War brought about a fall in the 
white man’s prestige and did severe damage to his ethical and religious 
authority. But this is only one side of the picture. African confidence 
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white man’s innate superiority had been exploded by himself, was the 
index of a new and lively hope.’ Neither the difficult decades between 
the wars nor the Second World War could daunt this hope. In an 
Africa on the march towards freedom and independence the Church 
emerged and proved its vitality by a steady growth in numbers, 
maturity and responsibility. And so, having arrived at the end of his 
narrative of two millennia of Christian history, Dr Groves, in trying 
to answer the question as to whether the third attempt at planting 
Christianity in Africa will show more lasting results than the previous 
ones, is able to enumerate a number of favourable conditions: a 
continent wide open to Christian enterprise and especially, through the 
growth of literacy and the continued increase of Bible translations into 
African tongues, to the very Word of God; a growing African clergy 
to serve the Church; more and stronger links between the African 
churches and world Christianity. 

But there are counterbalancing considerations : the Muslim advance, 
especially in the West, the resurgence of ancestral faiths, deteriorating 
race relations, especially in the South. Having weighed these pros and 
cons Dr Groves states his conviction that ‘Christianity in some form 
will now widely survive’, What kind of Christianity will survive? 
There are, according to Dr Groves, three enemies which threaten the 
power and purity of the African Church: the practice of polygamy, 
the surviving fear of sorcery and witchcraft and the rapid growth of 
separatist sects. The strength to overcome these perils the author sees 
revealed in the East African Revival. There, African Christians proved 
their utter loyalty to the Lord. 

One or another of Dr Groves’s opinions might be open to debate; 
in the reviewer’s opinion, for instance, one might challenge his insist- 
ence on polygamy as a threat to the life of the African Church. But of 
one thing there can be no doubt: Dr Groves’s verdict, coming from 
one who has devoted so much love, so much industry and brilliant 
scholarship to the study of Africa’s Christian past, cannot be over- 
looked by anybody who is trying to form an opinion of the future of 
the Church in Africa. 


Axe HOLMBERG 
GOTHENBURG 
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PRIEST PIONEER IN THE BORDER PROVINCE 


THE CAPE JOURNALS OF ARCHDEACON N. J. MERRIMAN, 1848-1855. 
Edited with introduction, footnotes and sketch-map by D. H. 
VARLEY and H. M. MATTHEw. Illustrated. Map. Cape Town: 
Van Riebeeck Society. 28s. 1957. 


F writing of books about South Africa and its problems there is 

no end, and many of them have but little real value in helping the 
enquiring reader to see the wood for the trees. All too often they are 
too blatantly sectional in presentation on one side or the other, and 
therefore convey a very imperfect picture of the immensity of the prob- 
lems that beset this great country. 

How different is Merriman’s Cape Journals, 1848-1855. Here we 
have something written not for publication to enlighten a reader, but 
rather to enable the writer himself gradually to build up the memory 
of his day by day experiences and doings into a composite narrative 
which, as the months roll into years, presents a much more accurate 
picture of the conditions in the Eastern Province of South Africa and 
that associate part still referred to as the Border. The Union of South 
Africa presents to the traveller to-day such a scene of material prosper- 
ity as makes it hard to appreciate that little more than a hundred years 
ago the Union of South Africa had not progressed much beyond the 
primitive Africa that had existed from the beginning. The best roads 
linking its growing towns were then nothing more than worn tracks 
where even the slow ox-wagon and its span of sixteen oxen all too often 
were completely bogged down in mud during wet weather. Horseback 
or horses-and-cart were the recognized mode of travel when travelling 
was necessary, and during the rainy season, when the unbridged rivers 
became raging torrents, it was wiser to stay at home. Nathaniel Merri- 
man was not the type of man who would be deterred by any hazard 
or difficulty, and he was convinced that walking was the most conven- 
ient, certain and frequently the quickest mode of travelling about his 
vast archdeaconry, which stretched from Natal in the north to the little 
town of George in the south, a distance of at least six hundred miles, 
and from Port Elizabeth in the east to Bloemfontein in the west, not 
less than four hundred and fifty miles apart. Accompanied by his 
servant, at first an African but in his later journeyings a European, 
he trekked from point to point, usually with a pack-horse to carry his 
little tent and other necessities, camping for the night near some stream 
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or other convenient spot, buying what food he needed, when such was 
to be had, at some farm-house that he passed on his way, but never 
asking for hospitality, lest the bitterness that even in those days was 
all too common between the Boer and the Briton should bring him 
only an unwarranted rebuff. So he walked from Grahamstown to 
Blomfontein and back, gathering together, where he found them, mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church who usually had not had the ministrations 
of their own church for years, and establishing congregations. So again, 
when Bishop Grey called his first Synod in Cape Town, he walked the 
long road to the tip of Africa and back, spending nearly three months 
on the journey. 

But while he built up the faithful and established churches among 
his own white people of the Church of England, he was at the same 
time striving to find an opening through which the Anglican Church 
might begin its evangelistic ministry among the Bantu tribes of what 
was then known as Independent Kaffraria. In 1850 one of the many 
Kaffir wars had broken out and continued for a number of years, in 
the course of which many European traders and farmers along the 
border were murdered and their homes burned down. Yet throughout 
this troubled period Merriman travelled on foot, backwards and for- 
wards, without let or hindrance, ministering to his widely scattered 
congregations, succouring and comforting the many sufferers and their 
families, while at the same time striving, actually visiting the Gaika 
Chief Umhala at his Great Place, fearlessly demanding the opportunity 
to teach his people the Gospel message and to bring to them the bless- 
ings that education alone can confer. One can understand, as one reads 
his accounts of these visits to Umhala, why Merriman won for himself 
an immunity from danger in those dangerous days. When he visited 
a Chief he demanded hospitality, but having been granted that, he 
wanted nothing more than the food and shelter that they were prepared 
to provide, even when these were of the poorest quality. Thus he records 
that Umhala promised to send him and his servant breakfast during 
one of his visits to the Chief’s kraal, and ‘this he did in the shape of 
a good bundle of mealies and a large basket of sour milk’. He further 
adds, since the quantity of food sent for that breakfast was more than 
they required, ‘instead of giving away our surplus, as we had done the 
night before, Wilhelm and I put them into our haversacs to last us for 
the remainder of the day, as we were going to walk homeward, intend- 
ing if necessary to sleep in the Bush (forest) or take the chance of a 
Kaffir hut’. 
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Nathaniel Merriman was a truly great pioneer, a no less great 
missionary, a truly great man. His Cape Journals more than bear 
out that assessment of him. They are fascinating to read although 
specially hard to review, but no student of the history of the Border 
Province of the old Cape Colony of the mid-nineteenth century should 
be without a copy of them on his shelves. 


C. C. STEWART 
UmTATA, CAPE PROVINCE 





EXPANSION OF AMERICAN METHODIST MISSIONS 


THE METHODIST EpiscOPAL CHURCH 1845-1939. Volume 3. Widening 
Horizons, 1845-95. By WapE CRAWFORD Barciay. New York: 
The Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. $4.50. 1957. 


Gren third of the six projected volumes of this definitive history of 
American Methodist missions is to be warmly welcomed. Part 2, 
in two volumes of which this is the first, records the missionary enter- 
prise of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest of the three 
partners to achieve unification in 1939. The present volume, covering 
the first half-century after Separation, amply fulfils the expectations 
aroused by its predecessors. The expansion recorded was truly global in 
extent, embracing North, Central and South America, Asia in four 
major regions (India, China, Japan, Korea), Europe and Africa. The 
narrative extends to well over a thousand pages, with annotations, 
bibliography and index covering 150 more. 

Against the changing scene in Church and society in the States 
domestic missions are first reviewed. The Methodist Church along with 
others was presented with two major missionary opportunities without 
going overseas: in the scattered communities of pioneer settlers as the 
frontier moved west, and among immigrants principally from northern 
Europe. Neither field was without typical missionary hardships. Travel 
made inescapable demands, for distances were great and these were 
horse-and-buggy days with railroad trunk lines still largely existing on 
paper. Moreover, the delicate economic equilibrium in these pioneering 
regions meant that in hard times the missionary’s meagre stipend sagged 
badly and was eked out with payment in kind. In the western mining 
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communities swift fluctuations in population were a serious handicap. 
Thus in Montana a community of five to eight thousand dwindled 
before the missionary’s eyes to less than two hundred in two years. 
The foreign language missions varied with the rate of immigration 
from Europe. French-speaking work was sporadic as immigrant families 
merged in the general population. Germans were the largest group and 
were tenacious of their mother-tongue. There were German-speaking 
missions in a dozen States by 1845, and by 1850 they were ninety in 
number. Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Welsh missions were also 
maintained, as well as Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific slope. A 
notable Methodist evangelistic enterprise was the Bethel Ship Mission 
in New York harbour, directed by a Swedish layman in the interests 
of Scandinavian seamen. It was through converts of this mission that 
the first contacts arose which led to the M.E. Church entering the 
Scandinavian countries themselves. 

Despite the Separation of 1845 there were still southern ministers 
and members, both Negro and white, in the M.E. Church. The Quad- 
rennial General Conference (the sovereign ecclesiastical authority) first 
gave official sanction by consent to a policy of segregation in 1864, 
though more white than Negro members favoured it. The price involved 
is clearly stated: ‘A serious defect in the policy of the Church was its 
failure to recognize that segregation involved a moral principle’, and 
that it would ‘make her task of world evangelization immeasurably 
more difficult’. 

The fact that China, Japan and Korea were oversea neighbours, 
despite the vast distances of the Pacific, deepened the interest of the 
American churches in the peoples of those ancient lands. In 1847 the 
Methodists entered China at Foochow, one of the then five Treaty 
Ports, where the American Board had arrived the year before. From 
here the work radiated north and west. It was ten years before the 
first Methodist convert was baptized, but only a dozen years later the 
first Chinese were ordained. The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
was an indispensable partner in sending a succession of able doctors 
and teachers, though casualties were not a few. Indeed, by 1885 a 
Women’s Conference (affiliated to the M.E. Annual Conference) was 
established, an event described by one startled Chinese gentleman as 
‘more wonderful and strange than the electric telegraph’. Extension to 
Central, North and West China gave a spectacular coverage, however 
thin, in the short space of fifty years, but this very expansion is cited 
as one of the weaknesses in Methodist policy, along with frequent 
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changes and defects in missionary personnel whether of qualification 
or of attitude. 

The arrival of the first Methodist missionaries in Japan in 1873 
coincided with a new attitude to the outside world. The friendly 
toleration of Christian missionaries sprang less from religious concern 
than from national self-interest, Christianity being regarded as a religion 
of convenience for international relations with the West. The Imperial 
Rescript on Education of 1890 found the missionary body divided as 
to its bearing on their work, though a majority of the Methodists 
welcomed it. However, the Japanese demand was not for preachers 
or even doctors, but for English teachers. The Buddhist authorities 
were less accommodating and on occasion expressed their dislike in 
no uncertain terms; as one report laconically put it: ‘Buddhist friends 
made . . . a formal call, smashed the lamps, shoji and doors, and 
made their call generally interesting.’ Nevertheless Shinto was listed 
as the major obstacle. The American treaty with Korea in 1882 was 
followed by Methodist entry. American helpers in economic and 
educational affairs were welcomed, but religious emissaries were not 
countenanced. The Church was thus restricted to medical and educa- 
tional work whose preparatory function was thus described: the 
hospital as plough and the school as harrow for the seed to follow. 

American Methodist enterprise in India was extensive. The entry 
had a dramatic touch. William Butler had arrived in 1856, but with 
the outbreak of the Mutiny took refuge with his family in mountainous 
country. Thus lost sight of, he was presumed dead and Alexander Duff 
duly issued his obituary! However, he survived to give eight years’ 
effective leadership. Questions soon to become familiar on the India 
field were posed with growing experience: the extension of the school 
system with official encouragement, if dependent on non-Christian 
teachers; the value of industrial experiments to assist converts to 
economic independence ; the advisability of a group approach with the 
spread of Christianity family by family, and so forth. Appreciation of 
missionary principles was evident, as when Secretary Durbin in 1857 
warned Butler against style of housing and habits of social life that 
would extend the distance between the American missionary and the 
people of India. The contribution of American women was notable. 
On the educational side Isabella Thoburn was outstanding: her girls’ 
school, begun at Lucknow in 1870, received a college charter from the 
Government in 1895; her Christian aim was crystal-clear: ‘Above all 
else, by precept and example, to inculcate love was her supreme 
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endeavour.’ In medical work the women’s contribution was second 
to none; thus in 1874 what is claimed as the first women’s hospital 
in Asia was opened in North India on an estate donated for the purpose 
by a Muslim ruler who had earlier boasted his intolerance of mission- 
aries. By 1895, after some forty years, the Church had sent to India 
423 missionaries of whom 86 were from the W.F.M.S. Moreover, of 
special significance for the growing church, a body of 200 Indians had 
been ordained. 

South America was a mission field of a different order. It was 
natural that the rise of the ten republics, with constitutions modelled 
on that of the United States, should arouse interest in that country. 
The original Methodist objective was to support the Protestant witness 
by planting a mission in large cities where there was a sizable Protestant 
population. Despite earlier discouragement Buenos Aires was entered 
again in 1848. Twenty years later the policy of a Spanish mission was 
adopted with a consequent extension, by itineration at least, to other 
States. An outstanding itinerant, Penzotti, thus journeyed in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile. Uruguay and Paraguay on the 
River Plate and Venezuela in the north were also entered. In Uruguay 
Waldensian settlers were a notable Protestant accession. By 1895 there 
was established work in eight of the ten republics in six of which the 
Methodist Church was ‘the only organized missionary agency for 
evangelistic work among the native peoples and in the national language’. 
Mexico proved a difficult but rewarding field. William Butler, of 
India fame, was the Methodist pioneer in 1873 with the avowed policy 
to preach the Gospel without abusing Roman Catholics. External 
political influences were double-edged as far as the United States was 
concerned: there was Mexican antagonism through the forced cession 
of considerable territory to the States, while on the other hand there 
was gratitude for U.S. intervention offsetting determined effort from 
Europe to stifle Mexico’s nascent republicanism. Roman Catholic 
antagonism was bitter, and severe persecution, with its martyrdoms, 
was characteristic of the early years. 

A controversial figure, crossing the stage at three points in the story, 
was that of William Taylor. He was a dynamic personality whose 
advocacy of self-supporting missions led him to ignore the Missionary 
Society and decline to place his workers, or stations under it. Three 
episodes in his adventurous career are treated with frankness and 
fairness. He was five years in India (1870-75), working in an English- 
speaking constituency and recruiting his own missionaries in the States. 
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By 1886 their normal relation to the Society had been secured. In 
South America Chile was his field of evangelism. Here again his self- 
support plan was found wanting. By 1888, after ten years, of more 
than eighty workers sent out only twenty-two remained on the field, 
and of many stations begun only nine were left. By 1893 the survivors 
were transferred to the Society. Africa was his most tragic experiment. 
Elected as Missionary Bishop for Africa by the General Conference 
of 1884, he first attempted to resuscitate the work in Liberia by his 
methods, with scant result. He then moved on to Angola and the 
Lower Congo to establish self-supporting stations, but ‘hardship, 
sickness and death’ were the price his workers had to pay. There is 
nothing but unstinted praise for the devotion of his confiding recruits. 
But the time required to secure a livelihood, where this proved possible, 
left little if any margin for evangelism. Indeed, it was estimated that 
it would take seven men on this principle, even if all went well, to do 
what one paid missionary could accomplish. The Society had no work 
other than in Liberia, at this time, in Africa. 

Among the many merits of this history are the frank discussions of 
policies and methods and the revealing criticisms of the easy transfer 
of American ways, ideas and organization, without a sufficient ap- 
preciation of the outlook and culture of the people to whom they 
came. But few missionaries of the period from any land did not reveal 
similar deficiencies. 

The author is to be warmly congratulated on having reached with 
such success the half-way mark in this monumental undertaking. 

C. P. Groves 

BOURNEMOUTH 





FRANCISCANS IN THE HOLY LAND 


St FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND THE MIDDLE East. By MARTINIANO RON- 
CAGLIA. Cairo: Franciscan Center of Oriental Studies. n.d. 


img is a translation of the first volume of Fr Roncaglia’s History 
of the Franciscan Province of the Holy Land, and deals only with the 
thirteenth century. It is divided into seven short chapters, the first 
three of which deal with the establishment of Franciscan houses in 
the Middle East, the next two with the topography of the province and 
its personnel and the last two with legislation (one page only) and with 
the apostolate. 
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The missionary activity of the Franciscans during the thirteenth 
century, which took them not only to the Holy Land, but to Armenia 
and Persia, India and China, is a story of energy, courage, wisdom 
and suffering, and contains some of the greatest names in the history 
of Christian evangelism,: such as Ramon Lull and John of Monte- 
corvino. This volume, however, deals only with the province of the 
Holy Land, set up by the Chapter General in 1217. 

The Franciscan movement came into being at a time when desperate 
attempts were being made by Christendom to hold or reclaim the 
places associated with the incarnate life of Christ. It was natural that 
St Francis himself, and many of his followers, with their intense pre- 
occupation with the humanity as well as the divinity of Christ, should 
have wanted to make some peaceful and non-combatant contribution 
to this effort. As early as 1212 Francis made an attempt to reach the 
Holy Land; and though this failed, he managed to get there in 1219, 
when he penetrated into the tent of the Sultan and preached to him the 
Gospel of Christ. Between these two dates a number of small settlements 
of Franciscan friars were founded in the Middle East at Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, and along the coast at Acre, Antioch, Tyre and 
Sidon, and in Cyprus and Egypt. These houses had, however, a 
precarious existence, and by 1291 they had all been destroyed by the 
Saracens, except for the three houses in Cyprus which now became the 
Franciscan base in the Middle East until it was possible to found a 
house at Jerusalem in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

This book, which is in some ways learned and well documented, 
and which has a good bibliography and notes, has curious limitations. 
The author’s method is confused, and there is a good deal of repetition 
and unnecessary verbiage. His account of St Francis’ visit to the East 
speaks of the unanimity of the chroniclers, saying that ‘their agreement 
on the fact and the circumstances of the journey of St Francis to the 
Orient is unanimous to the point of its being unfair to make any 
reservations on their testimony’. But history is not altogether a question 
of being fair or unfair, but of getting at the truth, which is that there 
are five more or less contemporary accounts of St Francis’ visit to the 
Sultan which disagree so seriously that we shall never really know 
what happened. There is, therefore, in spite of the wide reading which 
lies behind this book, a certain ingenuousness of style and method 
which robs it of a good deal of its value. The confused way in which 
the facts are presented is itself disconcerting—e.g. the story of Francis’ 
visit to the Orient in 1219 is given before the account of the foundation 
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of the province in 1217, which had obviously been prepared for by 
the work of other friars, such as Br Giles. Another fault is that the list 
of Provincial Ministers ignores the fact that until 1263 the Holy Land 
and Romania were one province. 

But apart from these limitations, the book contains a good deal of 
useful information, especially on the history of the individual convents ; 
and it will be useful for those who want to get at the history quickly 
without having to search through the ponderous volumes of Fr 
Golubovich and Fr van der Vat. 

The book is translated into a very American idiom by Fr Stephen A. 
Janto, O.F.M. and is full of sentences which, to people brought up on 
good English prose, are cumbrous to a degree. It seems odd that in 
order to say that a date cannot be fixed with certainty one must write 
that ‘there is not another word about it that would permit closer 
chronological approximation of it’; but that is not the fault of Fr 
Roncaglia, who is Director of the Centre of Studies which has published 
this book. 

J. R. H. MooRMAN 

KENDAL, WESTMORLAND 





MISSIONARY LETTERS FROM INDIA 


ALTE BRIEFE AUS INDIEN. Unverdffentlichte Briefe von Bartholomaus 
Ziegenbalg, 1706-1719. Herausgegeben von ARNO LEHMANN. 
Illustrated. Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt. DM. 28. 1957. 


HIS collection of over 250 previously unpublished letters from 
Ziegenbalg has already been drawn upon in the rich literature in 
many languages to which the celebration of the quarter-millennium of 
the landing of Ziegenbalg and Pluetschau at Tranquebar, on July 9th, 
1706, has led. With financial help from the East German Government 
this book has been prepared by Dr Arno Lehmann, professor at the 
Martin Luther University of Halle-Wittenberg. His introduction is 
dated November 30th, 1955, the day on which, in 1705, Ziegenbalg 
and Pluetschau left Copenhagen on their journey to Tranquebar. 
Dr Lehmann was once a missionary at Sirkali, less than twenty miles 
from Tranquebar, and he knows the language and the country of 
Ziegenbalg’s labours and the situations that he describes in his letters. 
The first letter published here is dated March 22nd, 1702, and is 
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written from Ziegenbalg’s birthplace, Pulsnitz, Saxony, to A. H. 
Francke, professor at Halle and the actual leader of the early missionary 
enterprise. The last letter is dated Tranquebar, January 23rd, 1719, 
and was written not long before Ziegenbalg’s death. Between these 
two dates there stretches a life of heroic toil and labour, defeat and 
success. The book contains a few letters by other people, among them 
a delightful one dated Madras, August 20th, 1716, by ‘M. D. Ziegen- 
balgin’, his newly wedded wife, Maria Dorothea, the very best 
companion he could have found. 

The letters cannot but evoke the deepest admiration for this man. 
In his dealings with the Hindus and Muslims he was both uncom- 
promising in his Christian attitude and full of sympathy and under- 
standing and often, indeed, admiration in the face of the religion, life 
and attitudes of the people of India. His main difficulties did not come 
from them but from Hassius, the Commandant of the Danish fort and 
colony of Tranquebar, from the Danish clergy in pastoral charge of 
the colony and, at the end, from the secretary of the home board in 
Copenhagen. Ziegenbalg’s first letters show a friendly attitude to 
Hassius. But this soon changes, as the latter’s cunning and hatred 
reveal themselves. He kept Ziegenbalg imprisoned, for instance, for 
128 days in a cell next to the kitchen, the hottest place in the fort, 
and refused him paper and ink, thus greatly hindering his translation 
of the New Testament into Tamil. Hassius imprisoned him at first for 
two months, hoping thus to break him in body and spirit; but not 
succeeding, he kept him there for another two months and only set 
him free when he saw that Ziegenbalg could not be broken and that 
he himself stood more and more alone in this attempt to thwart the 
missionary work. Ziegenbalg, a ‘Royal Danish missionary’, appealed 
to the King, but nothing came of it; and a decision by the missionaries 
that he should return briefly to Europe to lay the matter before the 
King in person was also circumvented at the last moment by the 
Commandant, and Pluetschau went home in his place. That visit, 
however, did not lead to the peace that was needed and expected, and 
it was only after Ziegenbalg himself at last got home, and carried out 
a most successful undertaking, that the mission work was able to 
develop unfettered, and unharmed by the officials of the colony. 

The letters show us a touching discussion between three unmarried 
young, missionaries, Ziegenbalg, Pluetschau and Gruendler, as to 
whether they ought to get married. They draw up many reasons for 
marriage, chief among them not love or the avoidance of loneliness, 
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but the advantages gained for the work through having the help of 
devoted women. There are several letters in this connexion from 
Ziegenbalg, who, like Gruendler, had a suitable young woman in mind. 
Pluetschau, however, was less happily placed and had to entrust the 
choice to a friend in Berlin. So the letters go to Germany, that of 
Ziegenbalg to his intended bride taking five pages in print. It was 
evidently their hope that the three women could come out together 
within a year, and good advice is offered for the voyage. (But God 
thought differently: Pluetschau went to Europe unmarried, Ziegenbalg 
later found exactly the right wife and Gruendler also we meet in due 
course married.) 

Some Armenian merchants at Madras with whom Ziegenbalg had 
close contact urged him to abandon his toil at Tranquebar and to 
begin new work instead in the kingdom of Pegu, Burma, where he 
would not be hampered by a Hassius or by the evil living of so-called 
‘Christians’ from Europe. If he had done so, he might have anticipated 
the achievements of Adoniram Judson. But he stayed in circumscribed 
little Tranquebar, though the Tanjore district to which Tranquebar 
belongs is the centre of South Indian Hinduism, where the Brahmins 
were strongly entrenched and the outcastes more closely bound as serfs 
than in many other parts of South India. 

The letters contain many repetitions. As correspondence was often 
lost in transit the same things had to be written in several letters and 
to several persons. One must admire Ziegenbalg’s faithfulness in small 
things, coupled with his wide and daring views. 

He has been criticized for his alleged lack of interest in creating an 
Indian clergy. But the letters show that from the outset he was clear 
on this point. Repeatedly he pleads that one of the missionaries be 
given the leadership in the group and the potestas ordinandi, authority 
to ordain Indian clergy. Later he was appointed ‘provost’—head of the 
Mission, that is—for life. But he never thinks of an episcopal consti- 
tution for the young work at Tranquebar. Possibly his unpleasant 
experiences with Bishop Bornemann in Copenhagen, who was very 
unwilling to ordain him, contributed to this attitude. 

The letters make fascinating reading and give an insight into the 
character of this pioneer of Protestant missions. We owe a debt of 


gratitude to Dr Lehmann for placing this hitherto hidden material at 
our disposal. 
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INDEPENDENCE AS A MISSIONARY PROBLEM 


Dire SELBSTANDIGKEIT DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN ALS MISSIONARISCHES 
PROBLEM. By PETER BEYERHAUS. Wuppertal-Barmen : Verlag der 
Rheinischen Missionsgesellschaft. DM. 12. 1956. 


_— book is the outcome of a dissertation undertaken under the 
supervision of Professor Sundkler, of Uppsala. The author is one 
of the younger German theologians who, since acquiring his doctorate 
of theology, has been engaged in missionary service in South Africa 
and will thus surely have the opportunity to test the accuracy of his 
statements in practice. This comprehensive work of almost four hundred 
pages (sixty of them taken up with notes!) deals with that very pertinent 
problem of the independence—the autonomy—of the young churches. 
What does the phrase mean theologically? What, in actual practice, is 
‘autonomy’? When is a young church independent? 

Within the clearly formed structure of the whole work, the problem 
is treated in three main sections, each of which, again, is divided into 
three chapters. The number three, therefore, plays a great part, all the 
more so in that three ‘theme questions’ underlie the whole study: 
1. How does a church develop out of missionary work? 2. How does 
the young church give expression to its independence in relation to the 
area at its disposal? 3. How does the young church find its organic 
place in the unity of the universal Church? The term ‘independence’ is 
defined (p. 20) as follows: ‘The independence of a young church 
consists in its strength, its readiness and its freedom (again, three!) to 
fulfil its divine task within the area at its disposal.’ 

1. In the first part (pp. 31-120), seven (another ‘holy’ number!) 
attempts to test the validity of various missionary theories and practices 
are set out, four of them from the Anglo-American field and three from 
the Continental missions. The presentations of the independence 
problem put forward by Henry Venn, Rufus Anderson, Roland Allen 
and Dr Merle Davis (who cover a time-span of about one hundred 
years) already constitute valuable contributions to the history of the 
theology of missions. Dr Beyerhaus works his way through, to some 
extent on the basis of newly available sources, to a clear and con- 
vincing picture of these men and their ideas. What we to-day feel 
to be ‘new’ and relevant to our time was intensely exciting to Venn 

and Anderson a hundred years ago. There is thus nothing new under 
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the sun! Alongside the Anglo-Saxon authorities are now ranged the 
German missiologists, Gustav Warneck, Bruno Gutmann and Christian 
Keysser. Ought we not, instead of Gutmann and Keysser (both 
Lutherans), with their many similarities, to choose a Karl Hartenstein 
or Dr Hendrik Kraemer? An Anglo-Saxon reading the book will surely 
gain an incomplete or false impression of the mission theology of 
the Continent if these three witnesses only are produced. The im- 
pression can in fact be given that the Continentals are all of the 
speculative way of thinking which concerns itself more with the 
first article of faith, with anthropological presuppositions, with the 
Creation (Gutmann) or with the Old Testament (Keysser). In contrast 
thereto, Anglo-Saxon thinking seems much more strongly stamped 
with a christocentric outlook, and to be more at home in the third 
article of the Creed. But this picture is demonstrably onesided if one 
looks at the Continental theology of missions as a whole and it is a 
pity that the above-named theologians, Karl Hartenstein and Dr 
Kraemer, speak only incidentally in a few quotations and in footnotes. 
The seven theories of missions are then systematically presented in a 
cross-section, in which opinions both for and against them are concisely 
set out. Certain ‘open questions’ (p. 113 ff.) emerge, which the author 
takes up again in part three (methodically and with skill). 

2. The second part (pp. 123-62) provides three examples from 
missionary history: the Anglican Church on the Niger (Bishop 
Crowther), the Christian-Protestant Batak Church in Sumatra and the 
Korean Presbyterian Church. Here again (for the Niger), Dr Beyerhaus 
has had access to some new material from archive-sources. The 
problems of independence are demonstrated in the context of these 
test cases, with many an entanglement of the theological factors with 
the political, confessional and—last but not least—human and often 
all-too-human elements. And here again the same question inevitably 
arises as that which was asked above, whether the choice of precisely 
these three ‘young churches’ is a fortunate one to have made. Might 
not the whole work have led to different conclusions if a church, say, 
from China or India, or a church in the realm of Islam (Java, or 
Egypt, for example) had been presented? The independence of a church 
is none the less very closely related to its religious background. The 
Church on the Niger and the Batak Church emerged out of the field 
of ‘primitive’ religions; the Church in Korea was not faced with a 
tough and unyielding front such as Buddhism and Islam represent. 
The theories, therefore, of men like Gutmann and Keysser are only 
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applicable in Africa and New Guinea, and not in India or Java. And 
for that reason the choice of churches for presentation prejudices the 
conclusions drawn in part three much more strongly than the author 
realized. The premisses are too slender and, surely, too onesided. 

3. Part three (pp. 259-317) draws the consequences, in terms of the 
theology of missions, from parts one and two. We must be grateful 
here, too, for the fundamental examination of the problem. Hitherto 
no such comprehensive realization of the nature and of the various 
aspects of the independence of the young churches has been available 
to us. The term ‘independence’, ‘self-support’, has been indeed under 
severe fire from the critics, the argument being that it is dangerous (as 
in the case of China) and misleading. For the Church it is precisely not 
a matter of ‘self’, but of christonomy, of being strongly, exclusively, 
bound to the Lord of the Church. All questions which are connected 
with the first article of the Creed must be seen here in the light of the 
second and third. Redemption precedes Creation. 

Even here a number of questions and objections arise. In the first 
place it is clear that Dr Beyerhaus is a Lutheran, even though of a 
moderate and for this Reformed reviewer thoroughly acceptable kind! 
But one still wonders whether many problems have not been stretched 
rather too vigorously on the Procrustean bed of Lutheran doctrine. In 
the light of the somewhat sketchy examination of the nature of the 
Church, the Biblical inventory is still, beside the Lutheran confessional 
books, too short. The eschatological dimension of the Church, which 
is none the less so closely bound up with ‘christonomy’, is taken too 
little into account in its theological and practical significance. It seems 
questionable to establish the right of visitation of the young churches 
by the missions and churches of the West or to maintain that the 
oecumenical associations of the young church ought to be formed 
through the medium of the ‘mother’ (the home church and mission). 
This seems to suggest a relic of a past way of thinking that has been 
left behind not only in external relationships, but also in missiological 
thinking. Does it not contain a contradiction to the christonomy on 
which stress is laid? 

Finally, however, it must once more be emphasized that these critical 
comments are in no way intended to belittle the author’s many 
valuable arguments, from which missions will derive much clarification, 
profit and stimulus. Both for the young missionary and for the specialist 
on missions, Dr Beyerhaus provides outstanding material for reflection 
and further work. This reviewer has already used the book more than 
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once in courses and has found how helpful it is for theory and practice. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most significant studies in the theology of 
missions of our day. Tolle et lege! 


H. Durr 
SCHLOSSWIL, BERNE 





EXPLORING CHRISTIAN PARTNERSHIP 


PARTNERSHIP: The Study of an Idea. By MAx WARREN. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 8s. 6d. 1956. 

EGLISE ET MISSION. By H&BERT Roux. Paris: Société des Missions 
Evangéliques de Paris. 1956. 


HILE the phrase ‘partnership in obedience’ has been in current 
use for a decade to characterize the Christian world mission, 
the term ‘partnership’ has been left largely unexamined. Canon 
Warren’s brief book, based on the Merrick Lectures which he delivered 


at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1955, is a brilliant exposition of its 


meaning. Partnership, he says, includes three essential factors, involve- 
ment of each partner with the others on trust, acceptance of responsi- 
bility and acceptance of liabilities and limitations arising from the 
partnership. It is akin to love, which, according to Professor Tillich, 
involves ‘listening, giving and forgiving’ and is fundamentally at 
variance with the lust for dominating power which ‘spells death to our 
world’. ‘ 

In terms of theology Canon Warren shows that partnership is 
congenial to the nature of God, and describes God’s relation to man 
and the true relation between man and fellow-man. He then applies 
the term to the oecumenical movement, the Christian mission and the 
multi-racial society. It is impossible to summarize the rich and varied 
insights with which these chapters are filled. They deserve careful and 
repeated reading. 

Monsieur Roux’s book applies the same basic idea of mutual in- 
volvement to the particular case of the churches of France and their 
related church and mission bodies overseas. He deplores the absorption 
of the French churches in their immediate task of defending the Gospel, 
in the post-Christian setting of Roman Catholic culture as it is to-day, 
to such a point that the mission remains a peripheral concern, structur- 
ally and psychologically outside the primary circle of interests of the 
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churches. The emergence of oversea churches into mature, autonomous 
status makes a reconsideration of mutual relations urgent. As Monsieur 
Roux puts it, the mission challenges the older churches with one set 
of questions and the churches confront the missions with another. 

The experience of working together in mission (through one mission- 
ary society in the case of the French churches) forces the churches to 
justify the differences that keep them apart. If, as they profess, they 
exist for the apostolate, why are they more concerned with their own 
inner life and differences than in proclaiming God’s word to the world? 
Must there not be a much closer integration of evangelism and mission? 
Have not the churches a great deal to learn from the ‘non-pastoral 
ministries’ and types of lay service developed in the missionary 
movement? 

Conversely the existence of the churches as mature prototypes of 
what the younger Christian bodies may become faces the latter with 
serious issues. Must they reproduce all the structures and character- 
istics of their parents? If not, which are essential, and at what point 
can adaptations be made without syncretism? What will be the future 
réle of the missionary society? What ‘ministries’ (i.e. types of missionary 
service) will the younger members of the fellowship of churches ask of 
the older? What is the end, in the unfolding purpose of God, to which 
all our service tends and from which it draws its ultimate meaning? 

This essay thus supplements Canon Warren’s more general analysis 
of Christian partnership with a case study of an additional and highly 
significant area of application. 

GrorGE W. CARPENTER 

New YORK 





‘NO OTHER NAME’ 


INTET ANNAT NAMN: Missionen i Bibelns ljus. (No OTHER NAME: 
Missions in the Light of the Bible.) By Gustav Kvist. Helsing- 
fors: Societas Missiologica Fennica. FM 350. 1957. 


ee Finnish study of the Biblical principles of missions was written 
at the request of a synodical church meeting in Borga. It is a really 
pleasing sign for the spirit of the Finnish Church that this Synod chose 
a central missionary topic for its annual theological discussion in 
October, 1957. The commission was given to a busy minister, a fact 
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which entirely excuses some regrettable gaps in the still considerable 
amount of literature to which he refers. One cannot but regret, however, 
that he has not been more accurate in his references to other authors, 
and it is sometimes difficult to trace the source of a quotation. One 
could have wished, too, that he had followed a method which dis- 
tinguished more clearly than it does between his presentation of the 
views of others and his own criticism. 

The main value of this study is to be found in the author’s wide 
familiarity with the Biblical Scriptures themselves, and in his exegetical 
ability to make them speak anew. He even goes in detail into the 
recently discovered Dead Sea scrolls. 

What is the book’s main concern? It would be misleading to start 
from the sub-title: ‘Missions in the Light of the Bible’. This was, 
indeed, the theme submitted in the first place to the author. But he 
soon saw that only the selection of one central aspect could lead to 
any satisfying results, and he found it in the apostolic confession 
which became the book’s main title; or, in his own often repeated 
phrase, in the ‘centripetal view’ of the Biblical conception of missions. 
Here he is building further on theological foundations already laid by 
Scholars like B. G. M. Sundkler, J. Jeremias, S. Mowinkel and 
others. It was a frequent misconception of earlier theologians to seek 
for the motive of Christian missions in the ‘universal principles’ of 
Christianity itself. According to this view, monotheism, Christian 
morals or ideas of salvation should themselves press forward for 
universal propagation. Unfortunately the author fails to give us a 
detailed representation of this mistaken universalistic conception of 
missions, apart from a few doubtful quotations. But those who have 
followed the international discussion on missionary principles, especially 
the still unfinished debate which originated in the Laymen’s Report and 
Dr H. Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 
will have no difficulty in recognizing the view at which Mr Kvist is 
aiming. It is perhaps to his credit that he does not intervene directly 
in the empirical discussion, but supplies us instead with a new contribu- 
tion to the problem of “The Gospel and the Religions’, firmly based on 
the Scriptural sources of theology. 

From the viewpoint of the student of religions there is an irreconcil- 
able antagonism between religious universalism and theocratic particu- 
larism. The one aims at a religion for mankind, the other restricts the 
religion that it possesses to its own people or sect. Leaving aside, 
however, the question whether the so-called ‘universalistic religions’ 
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really have this missionary impetus, Dr Kvist shows that this antagonism 
which, it is claimed, exists, does not apply to the faith of the old and 
new Israel. On the contrary, it is precisely the exclusiveness of God’s 
activity in the matter of election, in His covenants with the Patriarchs, 
in the history of the Chosen People and in the revelation of the Messiah, 
which safeguards the genuineness and legitimacy of His saving revela- 
tion. Immature missionary activities could not but lead to syncretism 
and a loss of the heavenly heritage. As Dr G. v. Rad puts it: ‘The book 
of Jonah stands at the end of Israel’s history of faith. It speaks to those 
who know what it means to be God’s elected people; not to those 
who already know for themselves that God’s ideas of salvation are 
‘of course’ universal.’ 

The religious self-consciousness of Israel and its rigid segregation 
from other peoples, as we find it throughout the Old Testament, has 
sometimes seemed to liberal students of religion to be based on con- 
tempt. But they have often been blind to the fact that this line of 
exclusiveness leads straight over into the New Testament, too. The 
historical Jesus really renounced the suggestion that His mission was 
directed towards anybody except the lost sheep of the House of Israel. 
It is almost shocking how Mr Kvist tears out of the missiologists’ hands 
many hitherto undoubted ‘mission words’ in order to give to them a 
new, particularistic exegesis. Before His death Jesus made no reference 
to the heathen as the purpose of His and His disciples’ mission. But 
even when, after His redeeming death and the sending forth of the 
Apostles, the national-Jewish bar to acceptance of non-Israelites fell 
down, the Israelite particularism did not universally broaden out. 
Salvation does not become generally accessible to anybody, but the 
old particularism is replaced by a new exclusiveness. The place of the 
old Israel is not taken over by all nations, but by the Church, the new 
people of God, gathered out of all peoples. It is this gathering into the 
fold of the one Church, not the transforming of corporate nations 
into Churches, which is the real task of missions. In obedience to the 
ascended Lord they can be conducted only by the Church itself. So the 
whole study logically leads to the last chapter ‘Extra ecclesiam . . .’. 
This declaration of Cyprian, so often objected to in the name of 
tolerance, is not the expression of a self-satisfied desire to gain clerical 
power. It is nothing but submission to the sovereignty of God, who 
offers His grace to mankind in the way of salvation which He, and 
He alone, ordained. 

The tendency of Mr Kvist’s study is obviously less to show what 
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missions are than to remind us of what they are not. But sometimes the 
Church and its missions need such warning correctives too. And it 
might even be a consolation for the lonely missionary to hear anew not 
that Christ needs the people, but that the people need Christ. 

PETER BEYERHAUS 
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JESUS MAKES WHOLE TO-DAY 


A Doctor’s FairH Hops Fast. By CHRISTOPHER WOODARD. London: 
Parrish. 12s. 6d. 1955. 


THE Way To Divine HEALING: A Guide for the Sick and for Healers. 
By Pastor ROBERT ForGger. (Translated by Mark Clement from 
Approche de la Guérison Divine.) London: Parrish. 12s. 6d. 
1958. 


HERE is clearly a meeting point between people of the most 

diversified churchmanships and of every Christian denomination 
in the fact that Jesus makes whole to-day, for Christ healing, Christian 
healing, begins, continues and ends with Jesus Christ. He, and He alone, 
is the great Physician, the Healer of soul, mind and body, the only One 
Who makes whole and Who to-day can heal ‘all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease’, (Matt. 4: 23). These two books deal with 
Christ healing to-day, Dr Woodard making a more personal and 
Pastor Forget a more general approach. 

A Doctor’s Faith Holds Fast is a sequel to A Doctor Heals By Faith. 
Dr Woodard, a Harley Street specialist, states at the outset: ‘I always 
ask Christ to use me again as a channel of His divine power to heal’ 
and: ‘I am sure that we see, judging by ordinary human standards, 
better results than a doctor could possibly hope for who relied purely 
on medical and scientific knowledge.’ In a chapter entitled ‘Over- 
whelming Evidence’ he gives his own personal experience of Christ 
healing, of making whole, in every part of man and in every sphere of 
life. In a subsequent chapter he considers some matters which all who 
give serious thought to this whole subject will certainly raise for them- 
selves and with others: God’s will to heal every single person ; healing 
and death; failure to receive healing; other forms or methods of 
healing; and many others; and Dr Woodard gives his answers. In a 
chapter on ‘The Doctors and the Church’ he discusses the relationship 
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between medical and Christian healing. ‘Man is a spiritual being’, he 
goes on, in a chapter so entitled. ‘Only as he lives and works and has 
his being on that [spiritual] plane can he live fully. When one relates 
this to the whole individual man, and to man’s other two principal 
elements, his mind and body, one can even in these days see the most 
wonderful things happen.’ Part of Christ’s healing to-day is, as it was 
in Palestine, the ‘casting out devils’, exorcism; this, too, has formed 
part of Dr Woodard’s experience; possession, moreover, in the sense 
of being ‘possessed of an evil spirit’, is not, as he remarks, ‘a word that 
one hears much nowadays, but possession by an evil or negative spirit 
is a far more common phenomenon than most people realize’. 

In The Way to Divine Healing, Pastor Forget, pioneer and leader in 
the French Protestant Church in this ministry of Christ healing, begins ~ 
with a brief autobiography. Like Dr Woodard, he affirms that ‘it 
is Christ Who heals. It is Christ Who gave His power to His disciples. 
It is through Christ that all release comes, whether it be a question of 
healing the body or the soul’. This book is more of a manual of 
Christian healing, and a very fine and comprehensive one it is, built 
up on chapters on ‘Faith’ and ‘Prayer’, with its conclusion, ‘Go forth 
and heal’. 

‘Faith in the power of God,’ he writes, ‘springing from the heart of 
a believer, [can] accomplish miracles beyond the imagination of 
ordinary human beings.’ Of the many facets of faith, the most important 
and essential are stressed here: ‘firm expectation’, ‘waiting on God’, 
‘without doubting, fearing’. ‘Prayer’ he describes as ‘the telephonic 
wire which enables us to make direct contact with our Creator and 
Father’. He goes on to the essential foundations, “The Laws of Prayer’, 
‘The Law of Silence’, “The Law of Calmness’, ‘Perseverance’, ‘Prepara- 
tion for Prayer’ and ‘Receptive Prayer’, helping us to realize how 
mighty a power it can be to help and heal in our lives and through 
us in the lives of others. And along the road of ‘healing’ sin and of 
forgiveness, and the conditions which it requires—a vast subject in 
itself—Pastor Forget gives us some sure signposts. 

‘Many are worried,’ he recognizes, “by the fact that a considerable 
number of sick people who have received healing often relapse.’ 
Discussing an instance of this fact, in a chapter entitled, ‘Remaining 
Healed’, he writes: ‘the healing of the whole being was not complete 
. » . We must become a new being. If a man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature. It is in the Kingdom of God that perfect health is found.’ 

Finally Pastor Forget reminds his readers of our Saviour’s double 
23 
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command to all who believe and follow Him: ‘Heal the sick and say 
unto them, the Kingdom of God has come nigh unto you’ (Luke 
10: 9), to which might well be added the promise of Jesus in the closing 
words of St Mark’s Gospel, ‘And these signs shall follow them that 
believe; In My Name shall they cast out devils; . . . they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover’, and in this twentieth century, 
too, because ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever’ (Heb. 13: 8). 
DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
POLPERRO, CORNWALL 





THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE INDIAN CRUCIBLE. By Eppy ASIRVATHAM. Calcutta : 
YMCA Publishing House. Rs 4. 1957. (Revised edition.) 


7“ assertion by Dr Stanley Jones, in the foreword to this book, 
that India ‘is the key to the whole of non-Communist Asia’, applies 
in many ways to the Christian Church there as well as to the secular 
State. Can the Church become truly Indian without the complete 
expulsion of external influences that revolutionized the Church in 
China? This is in effect the question to which Dr Asirvatham applies 
himself. One can readily understand why, after an introductory chapter 
sketching “The Indian Scene’, five of the remaining seven chapters are 
devoted to aspects of the process by which the Church is becoming 
indigenous. They deal with Christian leadership; the re-thinking of 
Christian theology; indigenous worship and religious art; indigenous 
evangelism ; and the part the Christian community should take in the 
economic, social and educational projects which are the signs of the 
new age. 

The outside observer—and the book was written in the first place 
for American Christians—will find much useful information on these 
developments of Indian life, and an insight into the way in which many 
Indian Christians undoubtedly view the present situation. It is of 
interest to note the proportions in which the author estimates the 
importance of present trends. The index, for example, gives only one 
reference to the Church of South India ; there are in fact several others, 
but only one page is devoted to the problem of the Church’s disunity. 
It is a salutary reminder that the Indian Church has other tasks before 
it than that of providing a laboratory for experiments in reunion. 
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There are answers in the book to all the problems that confront the 
Church, but the reader may find that the outpouring of the ideas leaves 
him rather breathless and with an uncomfortable feeling that the 
treatment has been superficial and not infrequently based on doubtful 
foundations. Bishop Neill dealt faithfully in The Unfinished Task with 
the qualification for ‘the good missionary’, that ‘to a large extent he 
must be raceless and nationless even as Jesus was’ (p. 76). Many similar 
examples of false premisses and unsound conclusions can be found. 
The most serious question mark is, however, that which hangs over 
Dr Asirvatham’s picture of the task of the Church in India in the near 
future, however indigenous it may become: 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA 





In the opinion of the present writer, the time has come to shift the emphasis 
from formal conversion to acts of Christian love and service, and to the operation 
of the spirit of God upon the hearts and minds of all who seek after Him. Emphasis 
should be laid today upon such things as Christian character, citizenship, and 
stewardship rather than upon addition to church membership, however important 
that may be (p. 45). 

Other passages suggest that the saving clause at the end of that 
passage has not really great weight in Dr Asirvatham’s view ; the whole 
approach takes us back to the optimistic ’twenties and early thirties. 
Has experience since then led us to say of ‘permeation and mass- 
modification’ that ‘sooner or later they should lead to definite accept- 
ance”? (p. 192). Naturally, perhaps, scant respect is paid to Dr Kraemer’s 
views and a too brief summary of his position misrepresents it; it is 
in addition a pity that while that splendid description from The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World of the Christian attitude 
to other faiths, ‘downright intrepidity and radical humility’, is quoted 
with approval, it is attributed to a book by another author that 
appeared later. 

There are, however, other voices to be heard in Asia. The reader 
who finishes this book with disquiet would do well to turn to The 
Common Evangelistic Task of the Churches in East Asia, the report of 
the meeting at Prapat in 1957 which led to the formation of the East 
Asia Christian Conference. In the addresses at the conference, notably 
that of its chairman, Bishop Sobrepena, of the Philippines, he will find 
a different and more reassuring vision of the Church’s task. Many 
Indian Christians would, I believe, feel more sympathy with that vision 
than with the one depicted by Dr Asirvatham. 

J. A. Lovejoy 
LONDON 
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PALESTINE AND ISRAEL IN THE PAST AND TO-DAY 


Die WELT DER BiseL. Fiinf Jahrtausende in Palistina-Syrien. By ANTON 
JmRKU. Volume 6 in the series: Grosse Kulturen der Friihzeit. 
Illustrated. Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper Verlag. DM. 24.50. 1957. 

ISRAEL STAAT DER HOFFNUNG. Text von Kurt SCHUBERT, verantwortlich 


fiir den Bildteil RoLF Voce. Illustrated. Stuttgart: Schwaben 
Verlag. DM. 29. 1957. 


- egeoma history in the Palestinian area of the Near East makes in- 
creasing claims upon our attention; and these two books give us, 
in a very special way, an insight into the history and the present 
situation of this bridge between the Assyrian-Babylonian Powers and 
Egypt. Unintentionally the two books complement each other. Dr Jirku 
introduces us to the cultural history of Palestine over five thousand 
years, while Dr Schubert portrays, with the history of the Zionist 
movement in Judaism, the coming into being of the State of Israel. 
Both books have magnificent illustrations. In Dr Jirku’s book they 
enrich the text and render it essentially more understandable, and 
Herr Rolf Vogel’s illustrations to the second book give us an agreeable 
picture of the ‘State of Hope’. 

The struggle of the Powers for pre-eminence in Palestine enriched 
the culture of the Canaanites. Indeed, archaeologists are frequently 
uncovering remains of the various culture-epochs. Ceramic forms show 
constantly changing new shapes, as we are reminded in the Hyksos 
scarab-seals which have been preserved from the time of the second 
millennium. The finds at Amarna, Egypt, again, give us a vivid picture 
of the political and intellectual world of Palestine, added to which are 
the discoveries at Byblos, Ugarit, Tyre and many other places, and 
not least also in Palestine, as in Megiddo, Jericho, Sichem and else- 
where. Dr Jirku brings out, moreover, the close similarity between 
Amenophis the Fourth’s hymn to the sun and the 104th Psalm. He 
gives us, too, examples of how, on the other hand, the city-kings of 
Palestine are overflowing, in the style of their letters, with devotion 
and servility to the Egyptian king. For example: ‘To the King, my 
Lord and my Sun, my God, the breath of my life, has thy servant 
and the dust of thy feet spoken.’ In the same way the world of Canaan 
is made vitally alive for us. The myths of the gods and goddesses, 
the hymns which are sung to them, make fascinating reading. We 
begin to understand what temptation confronted the invading Hebrews, 
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and we can affirm that for the northern Kingdom of Israel the final 
outcome was the widespread canaanization, so to speak, of the venera- 
tion of Jehovah. We may ask why the rich culture of the Canaanites 
and their existence as a people disappeared, whereas the religion and 
nationhood of Israel survived. The right answer is undoubtedly that 
among the Jews a spiritual conception, the religion of Jehovah, revealed 
here its strength, for it rested on the Revelation of God. The Canaanites, 
on the other hand, lacked any binding and guiding idea (though we 
should remember that it was precisely to that sphere of culture that 
we are indebted for the alphabet). 

Dr Schubert, who is Professor of Judaistics in the University of 
Vienna, describes for us briefly and incisively the evolution of the 
Zionist movement. The yearning for Zion had always been very real 
in the Diaspora, chiefly in orthodox circles, but not only there. Dr 
Schubert shows us how it has become characteristic of modern Zionism 
to take into itself emancipatory, socialistic and national ideas. It gave, 
as it were, in political form, the answer to the ill-starred emancipation 
of the middle-classes which had led to the de-spiritualizing of Judaism. 
But in Dr Herzl, also, the founder of western Zionism, there spoke a 
Judaism that had been injured in its self-reliance and its honour. He 
was moved to feelings of solidarity with persecuted brethren. But in 
the final analysis the right understanding of the essential nature of 
Judaism was foreign to him. This deficiency is noticeable in the State 
of Israel to-day, with the temptation to succumb to a secular, national 
‘messianism’. The insight that Dr Schubert gives us into the spiritual 
and cultural shape of the Israelis (one thinks of the Kibbuzim, the 
well-known community settlement in Israel, of the fostering of the 
Hebrew language and of the impetus to immigration for the sake of 
survival) is very real. He speaks, too, of the inner irreconcilability of 
the aspects of the face of the Jewish State: theocratic tendencies and 
anti-religious feelings confront each other. In any event the State of 
Israel is not yet a realization of the essential nature of Israel, and so 
it simply builds up a ‘Jewish problem’. Schalom Ben Chorin says in 
that connexion that the State of Israel has no message for the Dia- 
spora. Here we should have to speak of a ‘gap in the constitution of 
Judaism’. Though Dr Schubert still writes of a ‘partial fulfilment of 
the Scriptures’, one can think of objections, in the same way as one 
asks whether the Biblical quotations really correspond to the beauti- 
ful pictures included in the book. GERHARD JASPER 
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SEVEN CENTURIES OF JEWISH LIFE 


HIsTorRE D’ISRABL, ViE SOCIALE ET RELIGIEUSE. Volume 2. By S. W. 
BaRON. Translated by V. NIKIPROWETZKY. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. Fr. 2.000. 1957. 


HIS is the French edition of the second volume of Professor Baron’s 

A Social and Religious History of the Jews (Second edition, revised 
and enlarged, 1952). Since it includes the indexes to both volumes, and is 
printed in octavo, it comes out as a bulky volume of 700 pages, and is 
very poorly bound in stiff paper. On the other hand, 3,600 Fr. for the 
two volumes (£3 0 0) as against the Canadian price of the English 
volumes ($14.50, ie. £5 4 0) may also be worthy of consideration. The 
French edition is otherwise a straightforward reproduction of the 
American. 

In this second volume (the first was reviewed in this Review, 
January, 1957) Dr Baron portrays the social and religious aspects of 
Jewish life from the time of the Hasmoneans to the age of the Talmud, 
a period of some seven centuries or more. The excellence of his work 
has already been expressed by the many reviews of the two English 
editions. The period surveyed was a time when Jewry encountered the 
forces of Hellenistic culture, Roman military power and Babylo- 
Persian civilization. It was also the period of the Jews’ greatest strength 
and prosperity and of their lamentable clash with the physical forces 
which almost destroyed them. After their brilliant achievements in the 
Early Empire, they were broken and decimated in the two Roman Wars, 
and the Age of the Talmud is necessarily an age of reconsolidation and 
rehabilitation. Their encounter with Hellenism had given an initial 
victory in the days of the Maccabees, but then the tide of battle swung 
the other way. Hellenistic civilization deprived Jewry of Temple, 
cultus and political independence, and then provided the conditions 
for the Great Schism, led by the brilliant Jewish-Hellenist, Paul of 
Tarsus. In Babylon, Parthian domination never allowed them to forget 
their political subservience. 

The experience of the Exile in 586 had taught the Jewish people the 
one and only way whereby such a situation could be met: by drawing 
back within the defensive walls of the Law. The Law was accepted as 
the one way of serving God ; in actual fact, it proved to be the one way 
whereby Jewry could be preserved. To keep the Law in its minutiz was 
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not merely for the individual the constant reminder of his Jewishness, 
but was for the community the only bond which could hold them 
together. Their own thinking on many vital subjects, such as the 
doctrine of resurrection and messianism, was not yet complete, but to 
attempt to continue constructive thought in a world of syncretistic 
pressures was to invite discussion, argument and disagreement. It was 
better to cling conservatively to what had been achieved, rather than to 
risk disunity in the kind of debate which was even at that time dividing 
the Christian Church so fearfully. Even the young and triumphant 
Church could hardly endure such dissensions without being destroyed. 
For decimated and bewildered Jewry they would probably have proved 
fatal. The main effort of Jewry must be simply to remain in being. 

Thus Judaism develops as a religion not of orthodoxy but ortho- 
proxy. That all Jews should observe the traditional requirements was 
all-important; varying views on the incomplete portions of Jewish 
faith were unimportant. Dr Baron illustrates with a wealth of informa- 
tion how the scattered community succeeded in remaining distinctively 
and self-consciously a unity, despite all the geographic, syncretistic and 
political disabilities which threatened to destroy it. 

It is therefore pertinent in this Review to mention some of the 
queries which a reading of this brilliant volume raises. We must clearly 
recognize that the Christian mission to the Jew asks him to admit that 
this magnificent effort through two thousand years of suffering and 
ostracism has been from beginning to end a useless mistake. His 
ancestral religion has aimed above all else at keeping him a Jew. The 
Christian mission asks him to abjure that endeavour. Is it likely that 
this proud and ancient people, who have fought off the glory that was 
Greece, the power that was Rome, the insidiousness that was Babylon, 
not merely once but time and time again in the successive re-appearance 
of these never-dying forces, are ever going to welcome any attempt to 
persuade them, in ones and twos, to enter the Christian Church? May 
it not be that Christian missions, with regard to Judaism and Islam 
at least (see Dr Wilfred Cantwell Smith’s recent Islam in Modern 
History) should seek, not to win isolated converts, who must thus be 
entirely cut off from their own background and culture, but rather to 
enter with their own scholars into deep and close study of their 
insights and traditions, in order that, by mutual encouragement and 
help, they and we together may progress along the paths which our 
respective peoples have trodden for so long, believing that God Himself 
will lead us both out of our errors into His truth? This is not to say that 
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there is no right or wrong between Church and Synagogue, nor to say 
that right belief does not matter. It is to say that the debate between the 
two is likely to be more productive of new insights into truth if both 
sides can feel assured of the bona fides of the other. 
STANLEY B. FRost 
MONTREAL 





MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL CURRICULA 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL EpucaTION: An historical 
inquiry into the place of world evangelization in western 
Protestant ministerial training, with particular reference to 
Alexander Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology. Vol. 1 (to 
1910). Vol. 2 (1910-1950). By OLrav GuTTORM MYKLEBUST. 
Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke (for Egede Instituttet). N.Kr. 
27.50. 1955. 1957. 


ERE are the fruits of a task which has never before been under- 

taken on a comprehensive scale and which has been performed 
so well that it need never again be attempted. As the title indicates, 
the book is a history of the place of missions in theological education. 
It is confined to the non-Roman Catholic field and to institutions in 
Europe and the United States of America, with a brief coverage in an 
appendix of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
author makes no pretence of dealing with Roman Catholic institutions 
or with what is being done in Asia, most of Africa or Latin America. 
Within the scope which he has prescribed for himself, Dr Myklebust 
has left nothing undone to discover all the facts and to give a complete 
picture. Through years of patient labour in books, periodicals, 
catalogues, calendars and reports, and by an extensive correspondence 
with informants in many countries, he has brought together a mountain 
of information. To digest it and put it into orderly form might well have 
discouraged the stoutest heart. That he has accomplished the seemingly 
impossible is a tribute to his ability, industry and devotion. 

As is proper, the two volumes have as their dividing point the year 
1910, with its epoch-making World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh. Volume 1 devotes nearly a fifth of its space to Alexander Duff 
and the chair of evangelistic theology which was established for him. 
Indeed, one suspects that the author’s study began as a doctoral 
dissertation on this programme of Duff and was later expanded to 
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its eventual proportions. But a survey is given of efforts before Duff’s 
day to obtain a place for missions in theological curricula. As is proper, 
a considerable section is assigned to Gustav Warneck—although 
because of his great importance in what we sometimes call missiology 
he would seem to deserve even more extended treatment, certainly as 
much as that given to Duff. In Volume 1, moreover, one misses the 
effort to place the survey in its larger setting in the history of the world 
mission as a whole. 

In Volume 2 the author comes into his full stride. Here more 
attention is paid to the developments in non-Roman Catholic mission- 
ary enterprise and to the theological environment—although they are 
still dealt with only briefly. Nor does any one figure receive as large 
a proportion of the space as the first volume accords to Duff. The 
impression is given, and rightly, that the study of missions has in- 
creasingly won a place in theological institutions and faculties and is 
giving rise to a mounting literature of high scholarly quality. To be 
sure, much of the immense volume of literature on one or another 
facet of the world mission is for purposes of enlisting and informing a 
non-professional constituency and is ephemeral. Yet, as Dr Myklebust 
has abundantly shown in his pages, since ‘Edinburgh, 1910’ numbers 
of professorships on missions and closely related subjects have been 
established, and books and periodicals of more than transitory value 
have issued from the presses in an increasing volume. Even though 
in the non-Roman Catholic institutions for preparing the clergy 
attention is still paid chiefly—and properly so—to theology, the Bible 
and church history, subjects hallowed by long recognition, there is 
evidence of a growing awareness of the commanding importance of 
the world mission in the life of the Church. 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

YALE UNIVERSITY 





TRIBAL SOCIETY IN A CHANGING CITY 


West AFRICAN City: A STUDY OF TRIBAL LIFE IN FREETOWN. By 
MICHAEL BANTON. Illustrated. Maps. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, for the International African Institute. 35s. 1957. 


pase the relation between ethnic groupings and religious 
alignments is only one of several themes treated in this study of 
‘the oldest colonial city in British Africa’, persons who want to learn 
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something of Christianity in Tropical Africa will find Dr Banton’s 
impressions and conclusions helpful. The complete work is timely, 
for it is the result of a social anthropologist’s effort to describe the 
character of a growing urban centre in which a mixed population of 
‘anglicized’ Africans and tribal immigrants provides ample material 
for observing some of the major problems that beset areas in which an 
increasing number (and a majority of westernized) Africans live to-day. 
The rapid social change which is taking place all over West Africa is 
reflected in the extent to which both the population and the character 
of Freetown have become more complex, as a result of the steady 
stream of immigrant tribespeople who have, for over fifty years, found 
their way from Sierra Leone villages to the growing coastal urban 
centre. West African City analyzes three problems connected with the 
urbanization of these tribal immigrants: ‘the causes and character of 
migration to the town; the provision of effective administrative 
structure for regulating immigrant life in a town of mixed population ; 
the adaptation of immigrant social institutions to the immigrants’. 
In the process, one is led to a sympathetic and informed understanding 
of the city which has served as host to the immigrants, and the insight 
thus gained is something for which we must be grateful to the author, 
for Freetown has been an oft-misrepresented community. 

In the past half-century Sierra Leoneans have been confronted in 
the villages with problems caused by unproductive land and land 
shortages and, throughout the country, in rural and town communities, 
with the unsettling effects of increased economic and political com- 
plexities. As a result, in addition to the migration to Freetown of 
seasonal labour for short periods annually, there has been a steady 
flow of villagers into Sierra Leone’s one city, an immigration of tribes- 
people who have become permanent settlers. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when this population movement began, Freetown was 
‘sharply divided into three strata: Europeans, Creoles’, Natives’. By 
1952 far-reaching changes had taken place. Dr Banton found the once 
dominant Creoledom on the wane, both numerically and in influence, 
the tribal element in political and numerical ascendancy and the com- 
munity from overseas expanded to include Indians and Lebanese, 
with the racial, economic and religious bases of inter-group relations 
resting on shifting foundations. Problems of social adaptation which 
confront both the immigrants and the Creole and residents from 


1 ‘Non-Natives: children of liberated Africans and the later descendants of Settlers 
and Maroons’. 
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overseas are given careful consideration on the basis of data gathered 
through a social survey, interviews, examination of official records and 
what is clearly the author’s exceptional ability to sense the dominant 
strains in a community’s life. 

The discussion of the inclusion of a system of tribal headmen 
within the municipal framework deserves careful reading, for it 
combines a thorough chronicling of the extent to which, in this evolu- 
tion of governmental policy, non-scientific factors seem to have 
prevailed, with the author’s evaluation of the policy at its various 
stages. Of more than passing interest to Christians are the remarks 
on the attempt of some missionaries and converts to identify the Creole 
way of life with Christianity, and the apparent connexion between this 
approach and the failure to win appreciable numbers of tribal people 
in Freetown to the Christian Faith. Here is relevant material for the 
current discussions of Christianity and culture and the theological 
bases of missions. The descriptions of the success of Islamic mis- 
sionaries among the tribal communities and of the possible reasons 
for Muslim solidarity vis a vis the europeanized sections of the com- 
munity provide most valuable contributions to the growing body of 
literature on this aspect of African life. 

With no wish to disparage the obvious value of this study, however, 
it is permissible to suggest that the statistics presented therein be used 
with care. As the author points out, reliable statistical information on 
Freetown is meagre. There has never been a comprehensive census of 
the population, for instance, with the result that anyone engaged in 
sociological research is forced to make his own estimates or to depend 
upon samplings of the population which, as is the case in West African 
City, are often too small in scope to be absolutely reliable. Also, in 
at least one instance the information given is inaccurate, although 
correct figures must surely have been available’. Such limitations 
cannot, however, obscure the wealth of documentary material, such as 
tables, maps and photographs. Appreciation is due to Dr Banton for 
his achievement in presenting in such a readable manner the results 
of a year of field work (November, 1952-November, 1953) well spent 
in Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

RENA KAREFA-SMART 

FREETOWN, SIERRA LEONE 


1 In 1953 the United Christian Council had eleven rather than seven member churches. 
Also the correct name of the ‘American Methodist Episcopal Church’ is the ‘African 
Methodist Episcopal Church’, v. page 140. 
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IN THE LANGUAGE OF TO-DAY 


THE REALITY OF Gop. By W. MONTGOMERY WATT. 4s. 6d. THIS VAST 
Activity. By Mary MCCULLOCH. 2s. 6d. Jesus AND OUR NEED. 
By L. W. GRENSTED. 3s. 6d. THE STORY OF THE CHRIST. By P. 
CaRRINGTON. 4s. 6d. London: S.P.C.K. (Seraph Series). 1957. 


HE books of this series share a common aim, to speak to the 

‘modern’ generation. An increasing amount of Christian writing 
has this purpose, but there is yet too little which is successful in using 
the language of to-day. To have a purpose is not necessarily to be 
successful. Many writers tell us at the outset that they are aiming at 
the reader who is living in our so-called post-Christian age, but their 
books read no differently from those of yesterday. Dr W. M. Watt’s 
The Reality of God is not one of these. The reader may or may not 
agree with the arguments, but he is reading something which certainly 
belongs to the world of to-day. One of the greatest difficulties of the 
writer who sets out with such an aim is that, however much or quickly 
the world changes, two things do not change: human nature and the 
essence of the Christian message. Dr Watt, in his introduction, tells 
us that he is saying nothing at variance with the oecumenical creeds of 
Christendom. He is re-stating what is already known, but ‘I am 
translating it from the language of the New Testament and Christian 
theology into that of scientific humanism or . . . modern thought’. 
He is concerned to show that life is meaningful, and that only the 
meaningful is real. This applies to men as individuals, to societies 
and to the human race. Perfect wholeness comes about through perfect 
integration. God is the principle of integration in man, in society and 
in the universe. There is a chapter on God and human conduct, and 
one on worship. The book will be both interesting and useful to the 
reader who can follow a sustained argument and who has been taught 
to think. It is not for all and sundry. 

Miss McCulloch’s This Vast Activity is also successful in belonging 
to the modern world, but in a different way. She, like Dr Watt, is 
partly concerned with the loss of man’s wholeness, his integrity. She 
makes no attempt to use other than orthodox Christian terms. Her 
‘modern-ness’ lies in the present-day situations in which she meets her 
readers, whose lives and work lie in busy secular spheres where we all 
suffer from increasing speed and pressure. But a Christian is called to 
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be before he can do. How can he so order his life in the world that he 
is in some measure detached from it while remaining in it? There is 
much practical guidance for those to whom it is difficult to find leisure 
of time and mind to pray. It is no new subject, but it is treated in a 
fresh and arresting way. 

Professor Grensted’s Jesus and our Need was first published in 1941 
and has been revised for this new edition. It does not give the im- 
pression that it has any special connexion with the outlook of a genera- 
tion which has moved a long way since the last war. A chapter has 
been re-written to take note of recent developments. 

The Story of the Christ, by the Archbishop of Quebec, is a book for 
which we have been waiting : a Life of Christ for those who have grown 
up without the traditional Christian background and terminology. It 
bears that indefinable stamp of ‘belonging to to-day’, and not to yester- 
day. The further one reads it, the more one realizes the skill of its 
presentation. The writer does not just re-tell the Gospel story, but 
gives the historical background and some interpretation. Unfortunately, 
the book being longer than the others reviewed above, a rather smaller 
and closer type has been used, which makes it slightly less pleasant 
to read. We should aim at getting it into the hands of the right readers 
—those who are less familiar than are some with the story it has to tell. 

K. H. HENREY 

LONDON 





POPULATION PROBLEMS AND FAMILY LIFE 


THE FAMILY IN CONTEMPORARY Society. The Report of a Group 
convened at the behest of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
appended reports from the U.S.A., Canada and India, London: 
S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 1958. 


7e Family in Contemporary Society is a Report prepared by a 
group convened by the Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
for submission to the Lambeth Conference. To deal with the whole of 
such a subject was patently impossible, so the group were asked to 
look in particular at (a) the problems of population, and (b) the effects 
of rapid social change on family life. 

The second sub-section is profoundly important, and is well studied. 
Note is taken of the past effect of industrialism, and of the possible 
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future effect of automation on the internal life of the family. The man 
who was master of his own hand-loom at home was master in the 
family. Now, for the most part, he works under authority. He works in 
a society in which many women work, and the new status of women, 
right as it undoubtedly is, brings its own tensions. So does dwelling in 
a ‘dormitory suburb’. 

In many oversea churches the effects are more marked because 
the rapid social change comes from outside pressures. To western 
industrialism are added the concepts of western romantic love and of 
Christian monogamous marriage, in the immediate result weakening 
the stability of the family where marriage has been traditionally an 
alliance of families rather than a union of persons. The attack upon 
polygamy is inevitably, though not intentionally, a shattering of the 
social and economic framework of African society. 

This part of the Report will, we trust, be carefully studied, and it is 
to be hoped that full recognition will be given to the wisdom of the 
suggestions concerning the training of ministry and of laity to under- 
stand society to-day. But there is little doubt that the first sub-division 
will arouse the liveliest controversy and capture the attention. The 
Report outlines bluntly the facts about the growth of world population. 
To give substance to the general figures, particular attention is devoted 
to the situation in India, the West Indies and Mauritius, Africa, Egypt 
and the Near and Middle East, and Europe and Great Britain. If the 
metaphor may be permitted in this connexion, there is further cross- 
fertilization of ideas and judgments from the preliminary reports of 
similar studies now proceeding in the United States, Canada and India. 

Once the obligation to save life where it can be saved has been 
accepted, as it must be, and once the consequences too have been 
accepted, there is no evading the question of controlling the multiplica- 
tion of population by limiting conception. The problem is that though 
the evidence seems so clearly to point in one direction, Roman Catholic 
moral theologians, who greatly influence the thinking of some Anglican 
leaders oversea, have pronounced strongly against any method of 
‘unnatural contraception’. Only abstinence or the ‘rhythm method’ are 
permitted—though the first denies the essence of the marriage relation- 
ship and the second (as experiments in India have shown) is both too 
complicated for use where it is most needed and unreliable when it is 
fully understood. 

The Report contains a most interesting section on the theology of 
marriage, summarizing varying theological approaches. But through- 
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out there is a refreshing departure from the paralysing notion that 
sexual intercourse is a necessary but repugnant concession to the lower 
nature of mankind. There is a welcome and necessary emphasis on the 
relational significance of intercourse within marriage. To some extent 
the approach has been made easier by the fact that ‘family planning’ 
is taking the place of ‘contraception’ and, as family planning involves 
also the treatment of sub-fertility, it is not exclusively concerned with 
the prevention of birth. Nevertheless, it is plain enough that the 
problem is mainly the problem of prevention. 

The group has produced a frank and valuable document. It will 
cause argument within the Lambeth Conference. The reviewer spent a 
little time himself this year in the West Indies, arriving just when social 
workers had been greatly perturbed by the uncompromising opposition 
of Anglican leaders to the development of family planning clinics. He 
had more questions to answer on this than on any other theme. In 1908 
and 1920 the Lambeth Conference flatly denounced contraception. In 
1930 they gave a carefully guarded and reluctant permission. This 
Report, founded on fact and interpreted by a theology of marriage 
which is not a rationalism of prudery, will help the Anglican Com- 
munion this year in a discussion of extreme urgency and importance. 

EDWARD ROGERS 


SHORTER NOTICES 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Village and Plantation Life in Northeastern Brazil. By Harry William 
Hutchinson (Illustrated. Maps. Seattle, Washington: University of 
Washington Press. $3.50. 1957.) The cradle of Brazilian civilization 
was On its north-east coast. Sugar cane was introduced there shortly 
after the first successful colonization in the mid-sixteenth century. Its 
cultivation gave rise to a distinct socio-economic pattern. Large, 
family-owned plantations became centres of opulence and hospitality, 
culture and influence, A well-integrated, stable society emerged, based 
upon wealth from sugar, in which aristocratic, land-holding and 
slave-owning families were economically, socially and politically 
dominant. Slaves had been imported from Africa, the aboriginal 
Indians having proved unsatisfactory as plantation labourers. The 


. abolition of slavery, the formation of the Republic and the introduction 


of machinery toward the end of the last century caused changes in the 
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pattern from one of family-owned land-holdings to one of corporately 
owned plantations, administered by specialists and employees. 

In 1950 and 1951 Mr Hutchinson studied the effect of these changes 
on one community in the Recéncavo area of Bahia State which was the 
focus of the economic, political and social life of the entire original 
colony. The results are recorded in this book, which claims to be a 
‘community study’ in the full sense of the term, as it is understood 
to-day in social anthropology. It makes a fine contribution to our 
understanding of life in the sugar country of Northeastern Brazil. 
Mr Hutchinson has a keen perception of the problems and tensions 
created by recent changes. The chapter on religion is particularly 
illuminating, indicating the reasons for the decline of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the rise of African cults. The author discriminates 
between ritual associated with African superstition, practices associated 
with the Indian spirits, and Spiritism. Moreover, he points out that 
Brazilian candomblé is a syncretism between African cultism and 
Roman Catholicism in which there has been a partial identification of 
the African deities with Catholic saints. The results of Mr Hutchinson’s 
field work in 1950 and 1951 are recorded in the first eight chapters of 
the book. Changes found during a further period of study in 1955 and 
1956 are summarized in a concluding chapter nine. A bibliography, 
index and list of publications of the American Ethnological Society 
complete the volume. 

J. S. 


Shadows Fall Apart: The Story of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Mission. By J. C. Pollock (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
1958.) The Mission whose story is recorded here began in 1852, when 
the London committee sent out to Calcutta two sisters, one to take 
charge of the already existing Female Central School, the other to 
start a Normal School for training European and Indian women as 
teachers. The new society came into being through the work of the 
then Hon. Mrs Arthur Kinnaird and her husband (later Lord and 
Lady Kinnaird), who were deeply interested in promoting Christian 
work by women for women in India. The Mission was from the first 
interdenominational in character, sending out women to work along- 
side existing missionary societies of various churches, and undertaking 
medical and educational work and evangelism in such Indian homes as 
were open to Christian teaching. For some time qualified medical 
women were not available, indeed, ‘the only woman medical missionary 
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in all India’ had no professional qualification other than four years of 
nursing experience. By degrees, aided greatly through winning the 
interest and sympathy of Queen Victoria, hospitals were opened in 
Lucknow, Benares, Patna and finally (1904) in Nasik. Bazar elementary 
schools developed into widely known and valued educational establish- 
ments, and teaching in zenanas became widespread. The society first 
took the name of Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society. In 1880 a number of Anglican members of the committee and 
missionaries seceded and formed the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society. The original Society, though ‘shaken and 
weakened’, recovered without much delay; the home constituency 
increased and its sphere in India widened. Its interdenominational 
character remained unchanged, for many of its Anglican members and 
supporters continued with it. The new name of Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission was adopted. In 1956 medical work was opened in 
Nepal by an international team of missionaries, joined in the following 
year by ZBMM workers. The ZBMM has changed its name again, to 
the Bible and Medical Missionary Fellowship, and now accepts men 
among its missionaries. Increasing responsibility is passing into the 
hands of Indian women. A good deal of this history deals with the 
personalities of many of the missionaries, not always correctly as 
regards details; for example, the ‘medical missionary’ quoted above, 
and the principal of a school in Bombay who was ‘a Cambridge 
graduate’ in 1896. And some infelicities are met with, such as “The 
Calcutta Normal School would be Church of England, and she was 
Church of Scotland’. But it is an interesting account of the Society. 
M. M. U. 





African Tapestry. By Margaret Trowell. (London: Faber. 21s. 1957.) 
‘Tapestry’ is a good word to use to describe this book, but it is a 
tapestry seen best from a little distance: the pictures are so divergent, 
the values so unequal, the colours so striking that the design may not 
at first be clearly apparent. The story of twenty busy years in East 
Africa is told in pictures of happy, natural, family life (with some 
delightful photographs)—a triumph within a foreign culture which 
many similar families may admire or envy; of domestic crises; of 
professional zeal and enthusiasm and high achievement ; of adventure ; 
of deep contentment and maddening frustration in a country well 
loved. As the author tells us, the warp of the cloth, or the background 
24 
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behind the experiences of these years, is made up of the sense of 
vocation which guided her and her husband and guides them still. 

It is a book worth reading, though a nostalgic book for some readers 
and probably to the writer herself. In spite, however, of philosophic 
ponderings and some misgivings, she at any rate, to use her own 
phrase, will still ‘go forward joyously’. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


U. S. 


David Baron and the Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel (London : 
Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel. 10s. 6d.) Piety and the preserva- 
tion of the more important memories of the past demand the periodic 
production of jubilee and similar volumes. This work should have been 
published in 1943 to mark the half century of the Hebrew Christian 
Testimony to Israel’s existence, and though the text seems to have 
been completed then, it could not appear for another five years. If it 
has avoided some of the worst weaknesses of the majority of such 
works, it is due mainly to the small size of the Mission, which has 
saved us long and dreary pages of statistics. It has, however, been 
hampered by being treated also as a memorial volume to David Baron, 
the better known of the founders of the work, who died in 1926, and 
we are given all too many of the trivia in which such memorials are 
apt to delight. For those who have any knowledge of and interest in 
missionary work among the Jews, the book rises triumphantly above 
all these defects. This is due to the real Christian greatness of its central 
figure. David Baron was one of the great figures of an earlier generation, 
though the paths his Lord chose for him hardly made him familiar to 
wider circles. 

We cannot help regretting that the book appeared just when it did. 
It was written when the full impact of the Nazi massacres of the Jews 
was not yet obvious and when the hope of the State of Israel still 
seemed to most people a wild dream. Its writers did not realize that they 
were not merely raising a memorial to God’s faithfulness in the fifty 
years of the Mission’s work but also writing Finis to a period and 
position that can never return. As a result, while the book forms a most 
valuable memorial of the past, it does not help the reader to see the 
entirely new vistas which have opened both for the Mission and for the 
Christian approach to the Jew as a whole. 

H. L. E. 
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A. L. WARNSHUIS 


IKE many another loyal American, Dr Warnshuis, who died on 

March 17th, was very proud of his Dutch ancestry. His father had 
been born in the Netherlands, and he and his first wife, Anna, were 
brought up in a district where most of the population had this same 
background and where the language of the home was Dutch, a region 
which provided at least one other world-famous missionary—Sam 
Zwemer. 

A. L. Warnshuis was born in 1877 and went to China in 1900, He and 
his wife were missionaries for fifteen years in Amoy, under the 
Reformed Church in America and, after the formation of the China 
Continuation Committee as a result of Dr Mott’s visit after ‘Edinburgh, 
1910’, he became one of its secretaries. It was when he was on furlough 
in America, at the beginning of 1920, that he met J. H. Oldham. The 
two men had long talks, and as a result, when at an international 
missionary meeting at Crans, Switzerland, plans began to take shape 
for the international missionary organization envisaged at Edinburgh 
but delayed by the war, he was invited to become Mr Oldham’s 
colleague in the secretariat. He took up work in 1921 and had a large 
share in the preparation of the meeting at Lake Mohonk, USA, later 
that year, at which the International Missionary Council was formally 
constituted. 

One of his first undertakings was a visit, with J. H. Oldham and Frank 
Lenwood, to Berlin to make the acquaintance of the German missionary 
world, and all through his career as secretary of the International 
Missionary Council his interest and concern for the Continental 
missions were live and practical. He shared in the long-continued task 
of salvaging the work and property of the German missions and of 
reinstating them in their mission fields after the First World War, and 
one of his last responsibilities before he retired from the International 
Missionary Council was to inaugurate the more comprehensive effort 
of the same kind in 1940, when not only German but Scandinavian, 
Dutch, French and British missions were in serious difficulties as a 
result of the second war. In the early years he devoted much attention 
to the problems of the opium traffic and slavery in connexion with 
the commissions of the League of Nations, and it was his suggestion 


that led to the formation of the International Institute of African 
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Languages and Cultures and the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa—two branches of the same tree, though the one 
quickly extended beyond the missionary sphere. But Dr Warnshuis’s 
work could never be listed or catalogued. He cared for finance and 
organization, and the international missionary machine ran smoothly in 
his hands, but he was quite unconcerned with limelight. 

The date for his retirement fell in 1942, and he withdrew to a different 
but no less active life, dealing with other aspects of war relief (Church 
World Service) and with tasks for his own Church. His wife, who shared 
in all his missionary activities till ill-health dogged her in her last years, 
had died not long before, but after a time he was married again, to 
Mrs Margaret Chambers Halsey, who had been a friend of both of 
them since they settled at Bronxville. Her lively interest in all his work 
and her generous hospitality kept alive the links with former colleagues 
and gave him a most happy home when outside activities decreased. 

Of his qualities as a colleague one could never say enough. He was 
always there to carry the burdens, never worried whether ‘bouquets’ 
came his way or not, never responding in kind when inflammatory 
letters were hurled at him across the Atlantic, an ocean which, as Dr 
Oldham used to say, has a dangerous capacity for introducing mis- 
understandings into letters which cross its waters in either direction. 
His eightieth birthday last year gave some of us the opportunity of 
expressing to him the gratitude which his colleagues felt for his constant 
reliability and steady friendship all through the years—the things 
which one says, futilely, after he is gone. 





MARTIN SCHLUNK 


ITH the death of Dr Martin Schlunk we have lost almost the 

last of the German missionary leaders in the movement for 
international missionary co-operation through the early decades of 
this century. As a young man—an Inspektor of the Bremen Mission—he 
attended the World Missionary Conference in 1910 in Edinburgh; 
he was one of the four who came to Oegstgeest in 1920 to meet J. H. 
Oldham and the late Frank Lenwood and Kenneth Maclennan in 
the first rapprochement after separation during the war ; and from then 
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on there were few international missionary meetings at which he was 
not present. There were many keen differences of opinion and mis- 
understandings in the missionary world before full co-operation could 
be secured after 1918, but Dr Schlunk never ceased to struggle for 
it. He fully shared the German point of view, but he never forgot 
that he also held British nationality by right of birth in India (his 
parents were Basel missionaries-in Calicut). He strove always for 
reconciliation by the only sound method of frankly facing differences, 
hiding nothing, but searching for the truth in love. When he left the 
Directorate of the North German (Bremen) Mission and went to 
Tiibingen University as the first Professor of Missions, he still main- 
tained his close relationship with the German missionary societies 
through the inter-mission organization, now the Deutscher Evangelischer 
Missionstag and its permanent standing council, and until the Second 
World War he remained one of the chief spokesmen of the German 
missions. His nature was quiet and retiring, and a casual observer would 
be surprised to discover how real was his leadership, by reason of his 
wisdom and wide scholarship. His writings, which included an important 
study of the educational system of the pre-1914 German colonies, were 
scholarly and yet untechnical enough to win the attention of educated 
people in Germany and to commend to them the missionary cause. 
After the war, when travel was difficult, Tiibingen was somewhat 
isolated and he was growing older, he left the leadership to younger 
men, but remained active and alive to the end. He died after quite a 
short illness only a few weeks after the joyful celebration of his golden 
wedding. 

He was almost the exact contemporary of Dr J. H. Oldham, and their 
long collaboration accomplished much for the missionary movement as 
a whole. The International Missionary Council owes much to his 
spirit of charity and loyalty. The International Review of Missions was 
one of his major interests, and for many years he enriched the biblio- 


graphy with his careful selection and full annotation of books published 
in Germany. 











EDITOR’S NOTES 


L. B. GREAVES, of the Methodist Church, who attended the Ghana 
Assembly of the International Missionary Council and the All Africa 
Church Conference at Ibadan, is a Secretary of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies and has served both in East Africa, as 
Educational Adviser to non-Roman Catholic schools, and in West 
Africa, as Vice-Principal of Wesley College, Kumasi, Ghana. 


J. H. NketiA, of Ghana, who contributes a paper read for him at the 
All Africa Church Conference, Ibadan, is Research Fellow in African 
Studies in the Department of Sociology of the University College of 
Ghana. 


The Rev. DOUGLAS WEBSTER is Home Education Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. 


JouN B. Wyon, M.B., is a Research Associate of Harvard University 
School of Public Health, USA, and is engaged in a population study 
programme at Khanna, Punjab. 


The Rev. H. D. NORTHFIELD is Minister of Little Sutton Baptist 
Church, Sutton Coldfield, England, and was lately Warden of St 
Andrew’s College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


Miss Betty HARES, who attended both the Christian conferences 
held at Ibadan in January, is Head of the Methodist Women’s Training 
Centre at Kwadaso, Kumasi, Ghana. 


The Rev. A. H. Dammers, lately on short-term missionary service 
in India, on the staff of St John’s College, Palamcottah, is now Vicar 
of Holy Trinity Church, Millhouses, Sheffield. 


Miss B. D. Gipson’s tribute to former colleagues is written out of 
long years of service in the Secretariat of the International Missionary 
Council. 


Reviews of books are by: AKE HOLMBERG, a former director of the 
Swedish Institute of Missionary Research, Uppsala; the Very Rev. 
C. C. Stewart, Dean of Umtata, Cape Province, South Africa; the 
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Rev. C. P. Groves, D.D., formerly Professor of Missions in the Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England; the Rev. J. R. H. MoorMAN, 
D.D., lately Principal of Chichester Theological College, England ; 
Bishop J. SANDEGREN, of Sweden, formerly Bishop of Tranquebar, 
Church of South India; Professor Dr H. Durr, Professor of Practical 
Theology in the University of Berne and Pastor in Schlosswil, Berne; 
the Rev. GEORGE W. CARPENTER, Ph.D., Acting General Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, formerly in Congo with the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission ; the Rev. PETER BEYERHAUS, D.Th., 
who is serving with the Berlin Mission at Blauberg, Transvaal, South 
Africa; the Rev. DUNCAN MACPHERSON, Vicar of Talland with 
Polperro, Cornwall; the Rev. J. A. Lovgsoy, a Secretary of the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, formerly on the staff of St 
Stephen’s College, Delhi and lately Vicar of Shirehampton, Bristol ; 
Pastor GERHARD JASPER, Missionsinspektor of the Bethel Mission, 
Germany; the Rev. STANLEY B. Frost, D.D., Dean of the Faculty 
of Divinity, McGill University, Montreal; Professor KENNETH SCOTT 
Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Sterling Professor of Missions 
and Oriental History, Emeritus, in Yale University ; Mrs JOHN KAREFA- 
SmarT, Secretary of the United Christian Council of Sierra Leone; 
Miss K. H. HENREY, whose missionary service in the Near East has 
included the joint Secretaryship, with Miss Constance Padwick, of the 
literature committee of the Near East Christian Council; the Rev. 
EpDwarD Rocers, General Secretary of the Department of Christian 
Citizenship of the Methodist Church, Great Britain. 

Shorter Notices are by the Rev. JoHN SavaGe, General Secretary of 
the Evangelical Union of South America; Miss M. M. UNDERHILL, 
B.Litt., who was a missionary in India with the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission and subsequently Joint Editor of this Review; Mrs 
Una Snow, for many years associated with the Education Department 
in Burma, and lately Acting Secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa; the Rev. H. L. ELLIson, formerly 
Editorial Secretary of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews. 


EDITOR’S NOTES 





MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


The Moody Bible Institute, of Chicago, is gathering and organizing 
material relating to D. L. Moody, especially in view of the Institute’s 
75th anniversary in 1961, and would be glad to hear from anyone who 
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has in his possession original letters, photographs or clippings con- 
cerning Moody’s evangelistic work in the British Isles during his 
extended visits there between 1867 and 1892. Personal recollections 
of those meetings would also be of great interest. 

Dr J. C. Macaulay, of the Moody Bible Institute, will be ministering 
in the British Isles from June 9th to August 22nd, 1958. Letters 
concerning this matter may be addressed to him in the care of Mr 
J. R. Howard, Eresby House, Rutland Gate, London, S.W.7. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


April, 1958 
THE EpITor, 


The International Review of Missions 


Dear EpiTor,—In reading the interesting article in the April number 
of the International Review of Missions on ‘dialogue’ between Jews and 
Christians, I would submit that Mr Hedenquist is hardly correct in 
his summing up of the Christian attitude on page 179. Naturally 
agreeing with the reference to the arousal of ‘positive feelings’ for the 
victims in Central Europe before and during the Second World War 
(if anything an understatement), it yet seems that his further statement 
that ‘in May 1948 the creation of the State of Israel again changed the 
attitude and divided the Christians into two camps, feeling their 
Christian responsibility either for “the land of promise” or for the 
Arab refugees’ (italics mine) is open to question. To what does Mr 
Hedenquist refer? If the allusion is to Sweden or even Scandinavia, it’ 
may be correct. It is certainly not true of the Christians in the Near 
East (at the time) ‘native’ or missionary, both these groups belonging 
to widely different ecclesiastical affiliations. What ‘Christian responsi- 
bility for “the land of promise” ’ means I do not know; but I have 
yet to meet Christians whose attitude to the Jews was ‘changed’ by 
the plight of Palestinian refugees. It may have been confirmed through 
this tragedy—certainly for those who realized the dangers inherent in 
political Zionism years before the outbreak of persecution in Germany. 
Similarly those who welcomed the ‘State of Israel’ had their views 
substantiated when it came into being. The next sentence is misleading 
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too; for the Christian attitude to the. Jews is not ‘dictated’ by ‘con- 
victions’—whether right or wrong—over the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
This does not come into the orbit of the original moral issue involved. 
The world—not just the Christian part of it—has long needed to know 
whether the Jews regard themselves as a religious or a political entity. 
This seems to be hinted at in the final phrase of the paragraph in 
question. Mr Hedenquist has surely raised controversial questions of a 
factual nature. If this problem has caused a rift in Christian thinking, 
it is high time that those who differ should face the divergencies 
together. Thus might generalizations be avoided in approaching what 
after all is not so much a political as a theological and historical 
problem where Christians are concerned, involving serious moral 
issues. 


Sincerely yours, 
Eric F. F. BisHop 
REDHILL, SURREY 
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II. Missionary Biography 


BERTHA FIDELIA: Her Story. Jessie M. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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{Der UMWELTFAKTOR IN DER Grossen TBANT 


ARABISCHEN EXPANSION. K. W. Butzer, Gut 
Saeculum Gaciergitttochen), 1957 @, (2), | 
359-71. {Das I 


{DAS RECHTLICHE FORTLEBEN DES TOTEN GIN. 
BEI DEN AGYPTERN. Hellmut Brunner. (Wie 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung (Graz), 195) 

(1), 52-61. 391. 


{VERDIENSTFESTE IN SiD-ATHIOPIEN. Eike 
Haberland. § Paideuma (Wiesbaden), (from 1 
1957 (6), 326-41. 392. 





{Das DUALSYSTEM UND DIE HALAKA-VER; MARY 
FASSUNG DER DORSE ALS ALTE GESELL; Port 
SCHAFTS-ORDNUNG DER OMETO-VOL' Hutc 
Sisp-ATHIOPIENS. Helmut Straube! Tre 
Paideuma (Wiesbaden), 1957 (6), 342-53, come 
393. porn 

rende 
Africa (General) from 

H. M. STANLEY : UNPUBLISHED LETTERS Typ 
Albert Maurice. 183 pp. N.Y.: Philo) Cyy 
sophical Library. $7.50. 1957. 394.) (Lon 

Included for American imprint. Reviews 
IRM, Jan. 1956. | tEn 

{THe ALL AFricA CHURCH CONFERENCE] GESC 
IBADAN, NIGERIA: 10TH TO Schr 
January, 1958. L. B. Greaves. IRM, (Feb 
1958 (July), 257-64. 395. {Taxas 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN CUL DOS 

’ To CHRISTIAN WorsHip. J. H. Nketit} Bole 
IRM, 1958 (July), 265-78. 396. (Biss 

+‘ MEN AND WoMEN IN Arica To-pay.] fNoTA 
A Consultation: Ibadan, Nigeri) & M 
January, 1958. Betty Hares. IRM) Cult 
1958 (July), 306-11. 397. 1957 





AGYPTR, yf beer PROBLEM. 
(Wies- 


{Dre CE DER AFRIKANISCHEN 


NeGer. Herta Haselberger. Zeitschrift 





. Hans A ae (Braunschweig), 1957 (2), 
ift der 209-37. 399. 
aT {THe CATHOLIC CHURCH AND AGRICULTURE 
7 IN AFRICA. Karl H. Schiitte. NZM, 
ER ANA) 1958 (1), 1-14. 400. 
(Leiden {THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL CON- 
| | SCIOUSNESS IN AFRICA AND THE CHURCHES’ 
RESPONSIBILITY. Marcel Bebey-Eyidi. 
StAmmen, Background Information for Church and 
Sociologus Society (\ (WCC, Geneva), 1958 (Mar.), 
vase! "iudeenn Echat (Wien), late 
i mann. art itten), 
(Berlin), 381-9. 402. 
Grossen TBANTU-AFRIKA IN BEWEGUNG. Brun 
V. Butze, Gutmann. Zeitwende (Hamburg), 1958 
1957 (@, (2), 105-13. 403. 
?Das LAND DER FRAUEN UND SEINE KONI- 
es Toren GIN. Harald von Sicard. Paideuma 
Brunner. (Wiesbaden), 1954 (1), 6-13. 404. 
raz), 195) 
West Africa 
jesbaden (from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


LAKA-VeR; MARY KINGSLEY. Cecil Howard. 232 pp. 





E GESELL; Portrait. End-paper maps. London: 
“om Hutchinson. 21s. 1957. 405. 

u Ti this id penetra 
5), 342-53 some remoter pony of West Attica me g 


valuable contacts which she established as an 
pon pe An already lively book is 
| more engaging by generous extracts 
Fay her wa incomparable records. 

> LETTER {THe Lyric _ a= FANTE METHODIST 
a ae CHURCH. Williamson. Africa 
7. 394.) (London), 1958 int ), 126-33. 406. 


{EIN wicHTIGEs DOKUMENT AUS DER 
NFERENCE| GESCHICHTE DER GOLDKUESTE. (Elias 
26 = =, 1865), EMM, 1958 


TO 
es. IR (Feb. ), 28-40 
tTaxas DE NATALIDADE E MORTALIDADE 

N CUL’ pos FuLtas po Gasu. Eduino Brito. 
H. Nke Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa 
196. (Bissau), 1956 (Oct.), 7-26. 408. 
. To-DAY.] {NOTAS SOBRE A VIDA RELIGIOSA DOS FULAS 

Nu E MANDINGAS. Eduino Brito. Boletim 
es 


Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa (Bissau), 
1957 (Apr.), 149-89. 409. 
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East and Central Africa 


AFRICAN TAPESTRY. Margaret Trowell. 
4 pp. London: Faber. 21s. 1957. 


See review, p. 353. 


TNyoro MARRIAGE AND ArFinity. J. H. M. 
a: ag alae (London), 1958 (Jan.), 


South Africa 
(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


AFRICAN Portraits. McEwan Lawson. 
¢ 7 4 Tt ee Independent Press. 5s. 


A Me wi presentation of South African 

ane as in the form of nine quick of 

dividual people of various backgrounds and 

al origins whom the author met on a recent 
t. 


TBEPALENDE FAKTORE BY DIE TEMPO VAN 
NYWERHEIDSONTWIKKELING BINNE DIE 
BANTOEGEBIEDE VAN Sum-AFRICca. 
: J. J. Reynders. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 

eleenthede (Journal of Racial Affairs) 
tellenbosch), 1958 (Jan.), 45-63. 413. 


os UNIversiTy EpucaTIon. L. J. 
du Plessis. Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleen- 
thede (Journal of Racial Affairs) (Stellen- 
bosch), 1958 (Jan.), 64-74. 414. 


{NOTE suR L’ACCULTURATION ET CULTE 
DE POSSESSION ‘ MALOMBO’ CHEZ LES 
BANTOus Du SupD-Est. Jacqueline Eber- 
hardt. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1957 (Juillet-Déc.), 218-24. 4]4a. 


{Das ALTER DER SUDAFRIKANISCHEN FELs- 
KUNST. Erik Holm. Paideuma (Wies- 
baden), 1957 (5), 297-300. 4/5. 


Madagascar 
See 331 (Lutheran Church); 492 (Churches and 
Pastors). 


America and the West Indies 
JAMAICA: LAND OF Woop AND WATER. 


Fernando Henriques. 216 pp. Illus. 
London: MacGibbon and 25s. 
1957. 416. 


of enaien ton , and to an interpretation of the 
i ween. past ” and present. 
bee and cult groups. 


THE CARIBBEAN: CONTEMPORARY INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by A. 
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Castle Sear. (Series 1, v. 7.) 330 pp. 
Gainsville: University of Florida Press. 
$5. 1957. a7 


an A gs at the seventh Conference on 
December 1956—on diplomatic 
~ A. cot movements, trade and 
Ey EY a. 
international problems ae ‘ 
Strupy CONFERENCE ON THE MESSAGE OF 
THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN LATIN 
America, Buck Hills Falls, Pa., Nov. 
10-12, 1957. New York: Committee on 
tion in Latin America of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the 
NCCCUSA. 41/8. 


Missionary 
Groups in Latin America, ; 
(aatiinn Sesttotions and the Evangelical M. essage, 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. Robert J. 
Alexander. x+449 pp. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press. $9. 
1957. 419. 


. Analyzes conditions favour- 
it and the —— to fet “Tittle is aid 
f Chek way sal 
ofthe place of Christianity in the struggle. 


CHILE THROUGH EmBassy WINDOws: 1939- 


1953. Claude G. Bowers. 375 pp. 
fe Simon and Schuster. $5. 1958. 
The former U.S. Peeentes to CAR cies dis 
of institu- 


* impression the Chilean people, their 
tions, their literature and culture, their free Press, 


Pe Pa THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 1880-1914. 
Thomas F. MacGann. viii+322 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $6.50. 1957. 421, 


+FELSBILDER UND ~ * = CHIMANEN- 
INDIANER. Karin 


Paideuma 
(Wiesbaden), 1955 aw: oe. 422. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua—New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 
THROUGH PRIMITIVE New GUINEA. Sten 
Bergman. Translated from the Swedish 
— Michael. 191 pp. London: 
18s. $4.50. 1957. 423. 


PRS I ord an insight into areas representative 
of a remote and little-known civilization and 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
THE TRUMPET SHALL SouND: A stud ¢ 


SONGS AND TALES OF THE SEA KING: 


‘eens FROM a owl A. G. 


GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF NEO 


THE PAciFIC DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED 


{Les MOUVEMENTS DE JOHN FRUM ET DE 
TIEKA 


‘Cargo’ Cults in Melanesia. 
Worsley. 290 pp. _ Illus. End-pape 
map. London: MacGibbon and 
Ng 1957. 424. 

A review is in preparation. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE ORAL LITERA- 
TURE OF POLYNESIA. Frank J. Stimson. 
xlix +237 es Salem, Mass.: Peabody 
Museum. $6.50. 1957. 425. 
Tho touts of Folyasiion canes and tales as well 
ae introductory —_ by Van Wyk Brooks 
Susanne mnaughey; an _ excellent 
introduction into Polynesian ways of life and 


Stewart. 256 pp. D.C.: 
Review and Herald. “3 3.75. 1956. 426. 

A Seventh-day Adventist’s missionary ex- 
apf Ds work in 
the South Pacific during the last fifty years. 


MELANESIAN. Francis Mihalic, s.v.d. 
7 ver ss Techny, Ill.: Mission Press, 
1957. 427. 

‘A Se ide and hel Pi English ’ 
nA pct ed ao of oo ee written 
Neo-Melanesian. 


States. John aires & eter 
N.Y. and London: 


& oe 


47s. 1957. 428. 
Systematic s of the Territories of the U.S. 
= ip Territories, a discussion of 


a od eotental ~~ Mn ig amr 


. Deux faits sociaux totaux aux 
Nouvelles-Hébrides. Pierre Martin. Le 
Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1957 
(Juillet-Déc.), 225-65. 429. 


+Vom URSPRUNG DER POLYNESISCHEN KUL- 
Tur. Hans Plischke. Saeculum (Frei- 
burg/Miinchen), 1957 (4), 404-8. 430. 


TINDIGENOUS ee IN. PapuaA-NEw 
Gunga. F. J. West. International 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1958 (Feb.), 
89-112. 431. 


Fields (General) 

YONDER ONE WorLD: A StTupy oF ASIA 

AND THE West. Frank Moraes. 209 pp. 

N.Y. and London: Macmillan. $3 and 
$1.50. 21s. and 10s. 6d. 1958. 432. 

_ An informed, broad-minded writer and leader 


dedicate his uence 


western yo sg calls on Pandit Nehru to 
to mobilizing a decisive 
moral resistance to Communism. 





: 


_ 
Fe agy 
are 


i 
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SCRATCHES ON OUR MIND: AMERICAN This important Yearbook contains: Kirchliche 
IMAGES OF CHINA AND INDIA. Harold R. Peele ARingwold) ; vee) Shane 
Isaacs. 416 pp. N.Y.: John Day. Sudindien: Das Wagnis ‘der Union (Richard 
$6.75. 1958. 433. Lipp); a Die Sidindiec Union o Frage an die 

Able and disce inquiry into the ideas which en (Hans-Werner Gensichen ission un 
Americans in ral have about the people of Evan ~~ a Heh iomeenen rae 
China and India, and changes in opinion over begriffe gesehen (Hein eyer); Aussere 


Mission und Okumenische Diakonie (Christian 
several decades, A disturbing but important book. Berg); and a Survey of the German Evangelical 


Osox: A Stupy oF SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN Mission by Jan Hermelink. 
Eurasia. Elizabeth E. Bacon. (Viking Tye JAPAN CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK, 1957. 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, no. Edited by Kiyoshi Hirai and William P. 


25.) 235 pp. N.Y.: Wenner-Gren Woodard. x+24 pp. Tokyo: Christian 
Foundation for Anthropological Re- Literature Society (Kyo Bun Kwan). 


search. $4. 1958. 434. Foriegn Sales: Friendship Press, New 
Social aoa ong ts ge i posgeees York. 438a. 

among “enact ye tural Contains articles on the political, social and 

em ante eee obok ’ structure religious background, reports on the Christian 


movement in general, on the individual churches 
+MESSIANISMES ET MILLENARISMES: Institu- and on various Christian activities, including those 


tions religieuses traditionnelles et Mes- of the NCC, which has assumed responsibility 
sianismes modernes a Fiji, Jean Guiart; oe 

Messianisme en Afrique du Sud, Jac. THE 1958 NaTIoNAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC. 
queline Eberhardt; Micromillénarismes FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. Felician A. Foy, 


t o.f.m. 704 pp. Paterson, N.Y.: St 

ee utopique en ‘Anthony's Guild. $2.50. 1958, 439. 

sitcle, Henri Desroche; Motif mes- 8 ee ee 
source nm 

sianique | s processus social dans le missions, including statistical tables. 

de l’Amérique du Sud, Alfred Metraux; ‘ 

Les Pawnees a la recherche du Paradis VI. Theory and Principles 

Perdu, Murray Wax; Un messianisme of Missions 


japonais contemporain, H. Van Straelen; D 
Deux études sur les religions chinoises, "'S:husrina, De T Niles. (rhe Lyman 
G. G. H. Dunstheimer; A propos du Beecher Lectures for 1957.) 125 pp. 
Donatisme, P. Hadot, M. Meslin; N.Y. Harper. $2. London: Lutter- 
vapors hanna Sanit, worth. Tas 6, 1958. ta. 

é: ocioiogie eligtol 
Paris) 1957 (Juillet-Déc.), 2-157. 435. PRB nay Sg th ye 


= hg 
LE MISSIONI CATTOLICHE IN ASIA VISTE DA are confronted - ie 
UN DIPLOMATICO INDIANO: Risposta al ay ee 
dott. K. W. Panikkar. Pasquale M. ECUMENISM AND THE EVANGELICAL. J. 
d’Elia, sj. 47 pp. Rome: La Civiltg | Marcellus Kik. 152 pp. Philadelphia : 
Cattolica. 435a. Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Reprinted from La Civilta Cattolica, 1955,49; Company. $3.50. 1958. 441. 

Pe rt ae -_ EINER the pibheel odes ition pane of the Church ope 
’ aunee mg coon HL Witschi. EMM, Church roling = pe on ts coontt 7 a 
1958 (Feb.), 4-12. 436. Church”. ne 

Let Us Osey Him. Donald Black. 7 pp. 
V. Works of Reference Mimeographed. Missionary Research 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) Library Occasional Bulletin (N. Y.), 


WorLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK: 1957 (an.), 1958. 442. 
Epition. E. J. Bingle and Sir Kenneth STUDIA MIssiOLOGICA FENNICA I. 64 pp. 
Grubb. xxii+312 pp. London: World Helsinki: Suomen Liahetystieteellisen 


Dominion Press. 1957. 437. Seuran Julkaisuja. 1957. 443. 
A review is in preparation. The year book of the Finnish Society for 
JAHRBUCH EVANGELISCHER MISSION, 1958. Rectan? Ge de alate Eek thst’ dow at 
ena wae Ses ee 
Pp. amburg: Veriag der utsc! ° lew Tes 
Evangelischen Missions-Hilfe. 1958. into Swahili, Matt Peltola; ine Sepapeang. oer 
438. deutschen neupietistischen Missionstheologie mit 
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einer amerikanischen Heiligungsbewegung, Sep; Sepe 
A. Teinonen; Martti Scone, der Apostel 
Ovambolandes, Mikko Juva. 

GASTFREUNDSCHAFT IN DER VERKUNDIGUNG 
DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS UND IHR VER- 
— ZUR MiIssION. Helga Rusche. 
, ae a: Aschendorff. DM 


TTHE ns in APPEAL To- 
a 2 + ge IRM, 1958 (uly), 
27 


+THE vehaig OF THE IGNORANT. H. D. 
—— IRM, 1958 (July), 297-305. 


+THE ROLE OF THE LAYMEN IN THE ANCIENT 
CuurcH. George Huntston Williams. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 
225-48. 447. 


{THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND 
ROLE OF THE Larry. Kathleen Bliss. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 
249-54. 448. 


{Ten Mewrey ce wn Lamy & rm 
CuHurcH. N. Afanassieff. Ecumenical 
— (Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 255-63. 


{THE Laity IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
Hans Ruedi Weber. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 286-93. 450. 


TROME AND THE Lay APOSTOLATE. Some 
second thoughts on the Second World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate. 
(Ecumenical Chronicle) Ecumenical Re- 

view (Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 320-7. 451. 


TIN THE LicHT oF Curist. S. Estborn. 
Indian Journal of Theology eon’ 
1958 (Jan.-Mar.), 33-8. (Discusses H 
Kraemer: Religion and the Christian 
Faith.) 452. 

{CurisT1 KREUZ UND DIE 2 mae IM 


JOHANNES-EVANGELIUM. Wi Oehler. 
EMZ, 1957 (Dec.), 173-79; O58 (Jan.), 
12-17. 453. 


TMissio.ocie ‘Im Fetp’. Eine Anregung. 
P. Hugo Huber, s.v.d. NZM, 1958 (1), 
41-8. 454. 


tIsT IN DER MISSION EIN EIGENER STAND 


DER DIAKONE ANZUSTREBEN? Joh. 
Hofinger. ZMR, 1957 ba 201-13. 455. 


TWELTMISSION HEUTE. 


rmann Witschl. 
Deutsches Pfarrerblatt Mees, 1957 (22), 
509-15; (23), 542-4. 456. 


{DiE MISSION IN DER cng rl 
Wet. Gerhard Rosenkranz. Deutsches 


Pfarrerblatt (Essen), 1957 aN 146-9; 
(8), 169-72; (9), 196-8. 457. 
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{DIE GEMEINSCHAFTSTIFTENDE KRAFT DER 
Lirurciz. _Liturgiesoziologische Beo- 
bachtungen und Probleme. Bernard 
Haring. Liturgisches Jahrbuch (Minster), 
1957 (4), 205-14. 458. 


{VOM LATEINISCHEN ZUM MUTTERSPRACH- 
LICHEN OrFFiziuM. Erfahrungsbericht aus 
einer Schwesterngenossenschaft. Litur- 
uy — (Miinster), 1957 (4), 

TMISJONSVIRKSOMHET OG _IMPERIALISME. 
Gutorm Gjessing. NOTM, 1958 (1), 
13-30. 460. 

TMISION, IMPERIALISME OG SAMFUNN. Otto 
ony Dahl. NOTM, 1958 (1), 31-49. 


TCONTRIBUCION DE LA COMPANIA DE Jests 
A LA MISIONOLOGIA EN EL SIGLO XX. 
P. Angel Santos, s.j. Misiones Extran- 
inv (Burgos), 1957 (Enero-Junio), 34-56. 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL 
Epucation: An historical inquiry into the 
i of world evangelization in western 

otestant ministerial training with par- 
ticular reference to Alexander Duff’s 
Chair of eo =e Theology. Vol. 2. 
1910-1950. Guttorm Myklebust. 
413 pp. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke 
(for Egede Instituttet). 1957. 462a. 

See review, p. 344. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


THE DENOMINATIONAL MISSIONARY AND 
‘THE ORGANIZATION MAN’. Paul D. 
Clasper. 12 pp. Missionary Research 
Library Occasional Bulletin (N.Y.), 
March 17, 1958. 463. 


~ pees A MISSIONARY. Paul C. eo 
ce N.Y.: Pageant Press. $2.50 


Seaeee of over thirty years of a Presby- 
terian missionary on Hainan Island. Helpful for 
all missionaries, especially new candidates. 

* Have WE No RicHt—’. Mabel Mods sama 
son. 126 pp. Chicago: Moody 
35 cents. 1957. London: China. inlsad 
Mission. 3s. 6d. 1958. 465. 

The sacrificial spirit of the China Inland Mission 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship at its best: the 
author answers questions of the new missi: — 
particularly the woman missionary. 
adjustments to the problems an 4 demands y 


missionary service. 


TTRAINING > 2s MINISTRY IN ASIA AND 


CA A. H. Dammers. 
IRM, 1958 ‘ou 312-15. 466. 
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{REPORT ON First-TERM MISSIONARY 
Casua.ties. Gordon H. Fraser. Biblio- 
theca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1958 (Jan.), 
44-9. 467. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 


Education 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY. 
Edited by K. P. Bhagat. 59 pp. Ahmed- 
n , India: Published by the Editor. 
1958. 467a. 

The papers delivered at a Meo conference 
held at College discuss 
op ge of the Christian t University teacher 

to truth, society, State, students, church and 
either the college or the university ’. 


{Die WELTMISSION IM RELIGIONSUNTER- 
RICHT. P. Joh. Bettray. Theologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift (Linz a.d. 
Donau), 1957 (4), 307-17. 468. 


Medical 


THE Way To Diving HEALING: A Guide for 
the sick and for healers. Pastor Robert 
Forget. (Translated by Mark Clement 
from Approche de la Guérison a 
4 pp. London: Parrish. 12s. 


See review, p. 336. 


A Docrtor’s Fait Hotps Fast. Christo- 
seed Woodard. 171 pp. London: 
trish. 12s. 6d. 1955. 469a. 


See review, p. 336. 


{PSYCHOTHERAPIE UND SEELSORGE. Neue 
Fragestellungen, Abgrenzungen und 
Wertungen, im Anschluss an _ einige 
Neuerscheinungen. Erich Schick. EMM, 
1957 (3), 113-22. 470. 


TRE-ORIENTATION OF CHRISTIAN MEDICAL 
Work IN INpIA. Ernest Forrester-Paton. 
Journal of the Christian Medical Associa- 
Set’ of _— (Vellore), 1958 (Mar.), 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


Greek New TESTAMENT TERMS IN INDIAN 
peony J. S. M. Hooper. xiii+ 


rome ag Bible Society of 
indie Cad Ge i 


12. 21s. $3. 1958. 
ar review is in preparation. 


{BIBELGVERSATTNINGSPROBLEM MED HAN- 
SYN TILL ZULUBIBELN. Olof Sarndal. 
SMT, 1958 (1), 27-36. 473. 


{BIBELN I DEN KRISTNA VARLDSMISSIONEN. 
> ae W. Price. SMT, 1958 (1), 21-6. 


Social and Industrial 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
City. E.R. Wickham. 292 BP London: 
Lutterworth Press. 30s. 7. 475, 


A review is in preparation. 


REPORTING ON INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISM. 
Theme Articles: An open letter to Henry 
Jones, Theodore Jaeckel; New occasions 
teach new duties, Hisashi Mitsui; Shar- 
ing the ‘-" with the common ‘people, 
Yoshimi atsumoto; Evangelizing 
women textile workers, 1. Notes on the 
life of girl workers, Anon.; 2. An ex- 
periment—Christian caravans, Eiichi Ito; 
“The Word had to sound . » Tordis 
M. Peterson; Saturation evangelism in 
Ibaraki, Harry Roberts and Logan Fox; 
Economic problems of a labor Church, 
Minoru Ishimaru; The Catholic Labor 
Movement in Japan, Koji Sakai; Yomo- 

yama Banashi— rom The Kaiin Magazine, 
Topaipted by Sobi Aikawa; Asian Con- 
ference on Industrial Evangelism, Hency 
D. Jones. JCQ. 1958 (Jan.), 14-57. 476. 


{DIE NEUE INDUSTRIELLE GESELLSCHAFT 
UND DIE KircHE. Ein Kommentar zu 
amerikanischen Erfahrungen. Sydney E. 
Ahlstrom. Lutherische Rundschau (Ham- 

burg), 1957/58 (4), 405-20. 477. 


Rural 


PROCEDURES IN RURAL RECONSTRUCTION: 
A Christian Approach to the Years 
Ahead. 32 pp. N.Y.: Agricultural 
Missions, Inc. 25 cents. 1957. 478. 

A 1 ber of Rural Missions, d 
to ae pin toa > ve ouhiie ‘the se 
of a very successful course held at Berea College, 
Kentucky, June-August, 1957. 


CHURCH BELLS IN MANY ToNGuUES. Ralph 


A. Felton. 131 pp. Illus. (Privately 
printed). Lebanon, Penna: Sowers 
Printing Company. 1958. 479. 


Description of ‘ the work of 35 rural pastors in 
19 different countries in order to show the common 
—— of successful rural work’, richly illus- 
trated. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


{RUNDFUNK UND FERNSEHEN ALS Kom- 
MUNIKATIONSMITTEL DER CHRISTLICHEN 
WanreueIT. Heinrich Vogel. Evangelische 
aa (Miinchen), 1958 (4), 158-71. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


KIRCHEN IM NEUEN ASIEN: Eindriicke einer 
Studienreise. Walter Freytag. 64 p Pp. 
Stuttgart: Evan; =. Missionsverlag (Welt 
— Heute, 7/8), DM. 2.40. 1958. 


Impression of a recent tour, by the secretary of 
the Evangelical Missionary Council. 

INDONESIA AND THE INDONESIAN CHURCH IN 
To-pay’s WorRLD. Winburn T. Thomas. 
15 pp. Mimeographed. Missionary 
Research Library Occasional Bulletin 

(N.Y.), Feb. 10, 1958. 482. 


WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA. 
T. S. Garrett. 62 pp. = Lutter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 1958. 48 

In the series, ‘ ABs , in Worship’, 
edited by J. G. Davies and A. Raymond George. 
gl —_ TESTAMENT UND DIE JUNGEN 
Christoph Barthh EMM, 

eT (3), 99-112. 484. 


tDeR PROTEST a. oa KorEA 1930- 
1955. Sung Bum Y Theologische 
Zeitschrift (Basel), 1956 ( (1), 44-55. 485. 


{SELBSTKRITIK DER KATHOLISCHEN CHINA- 
MISSION. Peter Giloth. vel 
(Miinchen), 1957/58 (3), 251-61. 486. 

TTOWARDS AN INDIAN CHURCH. D. Chel- 
lappa. NCCR, 1958 (Feb.), 81-9. 487. 


TINDIAN CHRISTIANS AND CO-OPERATION 
WITH Non-CuRIsTIANS. P. Chenchiah. 
Indian Journal of Theology 2 ee, 
1958 (Jan.—Mar.), 1-11. 


+Das CHRISTENTUM IN Bag Angelika 
Sievers. Stimmen der Zeit ales i. 
Br.), 1957/58 (6), 410-19. 489. 


+Das PROBLEM DER ‘ COMMUNICATO IN 
SACRIS CUM DISSIDENTIBUS’ IM NAHEN 
OSTEN ZUR ZEIT DER UNION (17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert). Wilhelm de Vries, s.j 
Ostkirchliche Studien (Wixzburg), 1937 
(2/3), 81-106. 490. 


{Die VERCHRISTLICHUNG AFRIKAS. 
Schorer. Schweizer Rundschau ‘zine, 
1957 (8), 416-21. 491. 


——_ ET peeeins A MADAGASCAR. 
Rennes. Monde Non Chrétien 
Paris) 1957 Guillet Déc.), 207-17. 492. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNiTy. The 
Fourth Series, 1948-1957. 
G. K. A. Bell. London: 
amas 21s. and 10s. 6d. 1958. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


The a yam in an important series covers 
—_— of much significance in oecumenical 
un tan 


ding. 
One Lorp, One CuurcH. J. Robert 
Nelson. 96 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 
2s. 6d. 1958. 494. 


World Christian Books, no. 21. 


COLLECTIVISM IN THE CHURCHES: A Docu- 
MENTED ACCOUNT OF THE POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL, NATIONAL 
AND WorRLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 
Edgar C. Bundy. 354 pp. Wheaton, 
Ill.: Church League of America. $5.90, 
1958. 495. 

A fanatical attack full of iepsemnsetions, 
designed to show that the ——_ and methods 
the Councils have been ‘ shaped by Socialists and 
pro-Communists’. Will not convince intelligent 
and fair-minded readers. 

+tTHE REPORT ON RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
Reviewed by the Rev. Professor Norman 
Sykes, the Rev. Father Edward Symonds, 
the Rev. Professor J. L. M. Haire. 
Scottish Journal of wer id (Edinburgh), 
1957 (Dec.), 370-88. 496. 


tANGLO-PRESBYTERIAN CONVERSATIONS : 
SomE REFLECTIONS. Andrew Blair, c.r. 
sie Baa Quarterly Review of the Com- 
'y of the Resurrection (Mirfield, 

York). 1957 (Christmas), 7-16. 497. 


TORTHODOXY AND THE ECUMENICAL MOvE- 
MENT. Editorial, T. V. Philip ; Orthodoxy 
and the Ecumenical Movement, Metro- 
politan James of Melita ; The Federation, 
the Ecumenical Movement and the 
Eastern Churches, Francis House; Re- 

actions of Orthodox Students to Ecu- 

menical Encounter, Heikki Kirkinen; 

Worship in the Ecumenical Movement— 

An Orthodox View, Alexander Schme- 

mann; Bible and Tradition in the 

Orthodox Church, Jean Meyendorff; 

The Place and Significance of the Con- 

eo meg in Orthodoxy, Yassa Hanna; 
ussian Orthodoxy To-day, Paul B. 

Anderson; Ancient Oriental Churches 

To-day, their Unity and Divisions, 

Edward Every; The Syrian Churches of 

India, Paul Verghese; Roman Catholic- 

ism and the Orthodox Churches. C. J. 

Dumont, o.p. Student World (Geneva), 

1958 (1), 1-83. 498. 


{THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT: Retrospect 
and Prospect. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
ernie Review (Geneva), 1958 (Apr) ), 


+SomE ILLUSIONS AND Errors. Ernest A. 
Payne. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1958 (Apr.), 294-310. 500. 
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{¢Die OKUMENISCHE OFFENSIVE DES 
MOSKAUER PATRIARCHATS. Wilhelm de 
Vries, s.j. Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1957/58 (3), 185-97. 501. 


{Der WELTKIRCHENRAT. Edward Duff, s.j. 
Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg/Breisgau), 
1957/58 (4), 266-77. 502 


{DAS INSTITUTIONELLE ‘eel M IN DER 
OKkuMENE. Hans Dombois. Okiimenische 
roe, (Stuttgart), 1958 (Jan.), 12-20. 
50 


{?Die EINHEIT DER KIRCHE IN CHRISTUS. 

Hans-Werner Gensichen. Lutherische 
Rundschau (Hamburg), 1957/58 (3), 
244-51. 504. 


en: AUF MINNEAPOLIS. Martin E. 
Marty. utherische Rundschau (Ham- 
burs). 1987158 (3), 263-79. 505. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Japan 


Tue RELIGION OF DivINE WispoM: Japan’s 
most powerful religious movement. 
Henry van Straelen. 238 pp. _ Illus. 
Kyoto shi: Veritas Shoin. Tokyo: 
Tuttle. $6 (outside Japan). 1957. 506. 

A study of the Tenrikyo ‘—— a ee ae Se 


—— people and its increas’ 
Overseas 


Buddhism 


BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. Maurice Per- 
cheron, translated by Edmund Stapleton. 


192 pp. Illus. oe maps. 
London: Lo N.Y. . 
6s. 1957. 507 

In the Men of Wisdom series. 


BuppuHist HIMALAYA: Travels and Studies 
in quest of the origins and nature of 
Tibetan en David Snellgrove. 
xii+324 pp. Illus. Map. London: 
Faber. 35s. 1957. 508. 

A review is in preparation. 


Religions of India 


HinputsM: ITs MEANING FOR THE LIBERA- 
TION OF THE Spirit. Swami Mikhilan- 
anda. (World Perspectives, v. 17.) 196 
pp. N.Y.: Harper. $4. 1958. 509. 

Hinduism in its theoretical and practical as 
described from a non-dualistic point of view, 
which the author conceives of as ‘the highest 
achievement of India’s mystical insight and 
philosophical speculation and her real contribution 
to world culture ’. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE HINDU. 
Jack C. Winslow. 62 p a ak 
aa House Press. 6d. 1958. 


No, 1 in the Christian Approach Series. 


+Der DHARMA—BEGRIFF DES NEUHINDU- 
— a Hacker. ZMR, 1958 (1), 


{PENSEE HINDOUE ET PENSEE HEBRAIQUE. 
Carl A. Keller. Revue de Théologie et de 
aes (Lausanne), 1957 (4), 266- 


Islam 


Li ABOLITION OF THE SHAR‘i COURTS IN 
Ecypt. Nadav Safran. MW, 1958 
(Jan.), 20-8; (Apr.), 125-35. 513. 


TAL-FARABI ON PoLiTICAL ScIENCE. Fauzi 
ey Najjar. MW, 1958 (Apr.), 94-103. 


{User URKUNDEN zur GescHICHTE AGyp- 
TENS UND PERSIENS IN ISLAMISCHER ZEIT. 
Hans Robert Roemer. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 
(Wiesbaden), 1957 (3), 519-38. 5/5. 


TISLAMISCHES SELBSTBEWUSSTSEIN. Bert- 
hold Spuler. Die Welt als Geschichte 
(Stuttgart), 1958 (1), 14-25. 516. 


?DerR IsLAM UND DAS PROBLEM KULTUR- 

ELLER BEEINFLUSSUNG. G. E. von 

Wissenschaftliche Zeit- 

Martin-Luther-Universitat 

Halle-Wittenberg, _ Gesellschafts- 

sprach-wissenschaftliche Reihe (Halle/ 
, 1956/57 (1), 19-26. 517. 


Judaism 


Jesus’ PROMISE TO THE NATIONS. Joachim 
Jeremias. 84 pp. London: SCM Press. 
Ts. 6d. 1958. 518. 


$ Satie in Sag penn Theology (The 
Franz itzsch Lectures for 1853)" Reviewed in 
IRM Ban German edition, Oct. 1957. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Jew. 
H. L. Ellison. 62 pp. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1958. 519. 

No. 2 in the Christian Approach Series. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
H. J. Kraus. 3 London: U.S.C.L. 
1958. 5. 
World Christian Books, no. 22. 


IsRAEL STAAT DER HOFFNUNG. Kurt 
Schubert. Verantwortlich fiir den Bild- 
teil: Rolf Vogel. 90 pp. Illus. Stutt- 
gart: Schwaben Verlag. 1957. 521. 

See review, p. 340. 
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tA JewisH REACTION TO THE CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH. Robert Smith. Quarterly 
News Sheet of the Christian “a to 
the Jews (London and N.Y.), 1958 
(March), 2-8. 522. 


tVur TEKSTEN IN DE TORA ys - 

oe ConstructTie. T. 
ederlands Theologisch Tidscheif 

an al 1958 (Feb.), 161-79. 523. 


TINZET EN ,, ANSATZ”” VAN ROSENZWEIGS 
DENKEN. K. H. Miskotte. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tidjschrift (Oc: tgeest), 1958 
(Feb.), 209-22; (Apr.), 277-95. 524. 


tHet * VoLk pee! LANDS’ IN a L. 
Snijders. derlands Theolog nwa. 
— ecsunn 1958 ee ). 41-56. 


aie ROSENZWeEIG. Zum _ Gesprich 
zwischen Judenheit und Christentum. 
Karle Thieme. Hochland (Miinchen), 
1957 (2), 142-52. 526. 

+Das NEVE IsrRaEL. Walther Zimmerii. 
pens Pm Theologie (Miinchen), 1957 
(11), 479-95. 527. 

¢Das JUDISCH-CHRISTLICHE RELIGIONS- 
GESPRACH AM AUSGANG DES 16. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS NACH DEM HANDBUCH DES R. 
IsAAK TROKI. Ernst Ludwig Dietrich. 
—— (Ziirich), 1958 (Mar. ), 1-38. 


eet: ET L’Histore. Claude Muller- 
Duvernoy. Judaica (Zirich), 1958 (Mar.) 
39-52. 529. 


Dre FRAGE NACH DER HEILSGESCHICHT- 
LICHEN SCHAU DES VERHALTNISSES VON 


UND JuDENTUM. Gerhard 

Jasper. Judaica (Ziirich), 1958 (Mar.), 
52-8. 530. 

THE UNIQUENESS OF HEBREW History. 
Il. Maurice Blanchard. Indian Journal of 
ae te a. 1958 (Jan.-Mar.), 


Die RELIGIOSE FRAGE IN IsRAEL. Friedrich 
Eckart (Witten), 1955/56, 


Thieberger. 
215-21. 532. 

+JOUDISCHE THEOLOGIE DER Krist. Schalom 
Ben i Eckart (Witten/Berlin), 


-Chorin. 
1958 (5), 8-15. 533. 


{Die RABBINISCHE KriTIK AN GoTT. Ernst 
Ludwig Dietrich. Zeitschrift fiir Re- 
ligions- und Geistes peeneiee (Kiln), 
1955 (3), 193-224. 5. 


+Um 7 AUFGABE DER MISSION GEGENUBER 
DEN JUDEN. Fritz Leist. 
(1), 15-22. 535. 


ZMR, 1958 
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TJEsU VERHEISSUNG FUR DIE VOLKER. Ein 
Beitrag von Joachim Jeremias zur 
biblischen oo. der Mission. Georg 
Schelbert. NZM, 1957 (2), 81-9. 536. 


TL’ ANCIEN TESTAMENT ET LA VISION DE 
L’Histore. Edmond Jacob. Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 
1957 (4), 254-65. 537. 


Other Religions 


INDIAN SHAKERS: A MESSIANIC CULT OF 
THE Paciric NortH West. H. G. 
Barnett. 378 pp. Carbondale: Southern 
_— University Press. $5.75. 1957, 


Account of a native messianic cult and the 
cultural changes brought about by it, the inter- 
action between Indian and white man in the recent 
history of the Pacific Northwest. 


General 


History OF RELIGIONS. E. O. James. 
N.Y.: Harper. $2.75. 
English Universities Press. 
Ts. 6d. 1957, 539. 
Discussion of the archeological and anthropo- 
1 evidence relating to Lig rr ny the hi 
religions of Euro; po ey 
China pe a. 4 i ding a po a on the 
study of 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE Wor_LD. Arnold Toynbee. 116 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press. 8s.6d. 
1958. 539a. 
Noted for British imprint. 


THe RELIGIONS OF MAN. Huston Smith. 
= pp. N.Y.: Harper. $5. 1958. 


Description of the great li 
their tq to the people of dii 
and with bi aphy ae further 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND HUMAN NATURE. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu. 390 ad os Boston 
Mass.: Porter Sargent. 957. 541. 


Essays on problems a in the field of 
anthropology to-day, from a viewpoint which 
cuts across boundaries of the sciences and 
humanities, to gain a better understanding of 
human nature. 


{THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND THE NON- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. Emani Sambayya. 
Indian Journal of Hae 7 poremgem), 
1958 (Jan.-Mar.), 12-18. 


{TRADITION UND NEUSCHOPFUNG IN DER 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. Gustav Men- 
sching. Zeitschrift fiir Reli, 

ie + Cigaggaama (Kéin), 195 


ions- und 
(3), 201- 


Anglica 
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{FORSCHUNGEN ZUM GOTTESGLAUBEN IN 
DER RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. Ginter 
Lanczkowski. Saeculum  (Freiburg/ 

Miinchen), 1957 (4), 392-403. 544. 


CLASSICAL CULTURE AND THE WHOLENESS 

- THE FAITH. F. Temple Kingston. 

nglican Theological Review (Evanston, 
filizols), 1958 (Jan.), 26-36. 545. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


RACE PREJUDICE AS SELF REJECTION: AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF GROUP CON- 
FLICcTS. Laurens Van der Post. 29 pp. 
N.Y.: Workshop 4g Cultural Peace. 
50 cents. 1957. 546 

A noted writer, ex secur and administrator 
discusses the need for deeper psychological 
understanding between races as a means of 
—s disaster in our increasingly complex 
world. 

THE FAMILY IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. 
Report of a Group convened at ng 
behest of the Archbishop of Canterb 
with appended reports from the . 
Canada and India. viii +230 4 
London: SPCK. 10s. 6d. 1958. 54 

Written in preparation for the Lambeth 
Conference, this rt includes in its purview 
areas the social problems of which are of much 
—— to the urch overseas. See review, 
Pp. 


ETHICAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
Atomic Ace. C. F. von Weizsacker. 
22 pe. London: S.C.M. Press 
1958. 548. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture, 1958. 

THE COMMON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 

Erna Department 
NGE 

on Church and Society, World Council 

of Churches Division of Studies. 39 pp. 

eet World Council of Churches. 

Rich LANDS AND Poor: THE ROAD TO 
Wor_p Prosperiry. Gunnar pane. 
(World Perspectives, v. 16), 1 
N.Y. Harper. $2.25. 1957. 550. 

The author of An American Dilemma discusses 


RUSSIA, THE ATOM AND THE West. George 


F. Kenna. ix+116 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
N.Y.: Harper. $2.50. 1958. 551. 


The B.B.C., Reith Lectures, 1957, on the critical 





WorRLD PEACE THROUGH WorLD Law. 
Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. 
540 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
oy Press, $7.50. 1958. 55la. 

. comprehensive and detailed plan for the 
. mabincinos of world neece = the form of a 
proposed revision of the U.N 

YEAR OF CRISIS: mca PROPAGANDA 

ACTIVITIES IN 1956. Edited by Evron M. 


Kirkpatrick. xix+414 p N.Y. os 
London: Macmillan. $5. 38s. 
1957. 552. 


The story of a critical year in world Communist 
activities. A comprehensive Handbook for study 
and reference. Does not underestimate the power 
of Communist tactics and propaganda. 

Masters OF Deceir: THE Story oF Com- 
MUNISM IN AMERICA AND How To FIGHT 
Ir. Edgar J. Hoover. x+374 pp. je 


Henry Holt. $5. 1958. 553. 
Ye e of Communist organization 
and uni tactics in the United States 


since 1919, S ‘the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, with comments on Communism 
in general and how to meet it. 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM... 
UNTIL TO-DAY. 


FROM 1776 
Raya Dunayevskaya. 
384 pp. N.Y.: Bookman Associates. 
$6. 1958. 554. 

A keenly analytical study based on the thesis 
that Marmion was a theory of liberation. for the 
working classes, while modern 
become a theory and practice of enslavement. 
The appendix contains the first publication in 
English POF several of Marx’s early writings 


L’Equivoque CATHOLIQUE. Frédéric Hoffet. 


225 pp. Paris: Fischbacker. Fr. 750. 
1956. 554a. 
A review is in preparation. 


{CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PoPULA- 
TION ProsLeM. John B. Wyon. IRM, 
1958 (July), 289-96. 555. 


+STaT OCH KyRKA PA MISSIONSFALTET. 
Erik Sundgren. SMT, 1958 (1), 7-12. 
556. 


+KyrKA OCH STAT 1 FJARRAN OsTERN. 
_ Wiberg. SMT, 1958 (1), 13-20. 


{THE MEANING AND THE NECESSITY OF THE 
SociAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
Roland de Pury. Background Informa- 
tion for Church and Society (WCC 
Geneva), 1958 (Mar.), 10-15. 558. 


{Der Dienst DER KIRCHE IN DER TECHNI- 
SCHEN Wet. Eberhard Miller. Deut- 
sches Sipeeeretet (Essen), 1957 (21), 
481-9. 559 

{BEITRAGE ZUR SPANISCHEN KOLONIAL- 
ETHIK. Juan Friede und we 
Vazquez-Machicado. Saeculum (Frei- 

burg/Miinchen). 1957 (4), 372-91. 560. 
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TYE ARE THE SALT OF THE EarTH. P. 
Ricceur. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1958 (Apr.), 264-76. 561. 

TCHRISTENDOM IN A SECULARISED WORLD. 
Hans Hermann Walz. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1958 (Apr.), 277-85. 562. 


{Das ETHOS DER MODERNEN DEMOKRATIE 


XI. atiaaes and Practical 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MARK: 
Introduction and Commentary. Geoffrey 
J. Paul. 266 pp. Ma 
Literature Society. Rs. 3. 
Christian Students Library, no. 13. 
MATTHEW’S WITNESS TO JEsUS CHRIST. 
H. M. Ridderbos. 91 —— am: 
ULS.C.L. 2s. 6d. 1958. 
World Christian Books, no. . 
CHRISTIAN PRAISE. 
88 °... London: 
1958. 


Christian 
57. 564. 


. USGL 
2s. 6d. 


Seimiadiie tain. no. 24. 


THe REALITY oF Gop. W. Montgomery 
a? Bp. London: S.P.C.K. 


See review, p. 348. 
Tats Vast Activity. McCulloch. 
2 London: MPCK 2s. 6d. 


Watt. 
4s. 6d 


1957 
See review, p. 348, 


JESUS AND Our NEED. L. W. Grensted. 


vii+55 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 
1957. 9. 


See review, p. 348. 


Tue STorRY OF THE Curist. P. Carrington 
Archbishop of Quebec. vi+138 pp. 
og London: S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. 1957. 

See review, p. 348. 
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XIV. New Missionary and other 
Magazines 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Inc. yg oy 
$7 per year, — 
other countries, $ co year, 4 50 per 
single issue. All communications to 
Theological Abstracts, P.O. Box 803, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 571. 


Summarizes articles from a wide range 0 
periodicals. 

PRACTICAL hnotnaee, Edited by 
William A. Small Vol. 1,no.1. 19: 
(Jan.—Feb.). Subs ription rates (si 
issues per year): = annual subscription 
40 cents single : 
numbers alate. f ple co 
able: Practical AWK Bp. 


Tarrytown, N.Y., U.S 


the Center of Oriental Studies of the 
gy Custody of the Holy Land. 


320 p Cairo: Franciscan Cente: 
Oriental Studies. 1956. 573. 


pects of history, 
culture and y bdo problems of the Holy Land. 


OrIENT-OCCIDENT: News of Unesco’s 
Major Project on Mutual Appreciation 
of pe aa Western Cultural Values. 
Vol. 1, Feb. 1958. ary ee 
throughout 1938 in English and French 


ee from the Secretariat, Co-ordination © 
Unit for the East-West Project, Unesco, 19 
Avenue Kiéber, Paris 16°- 7 


nae toa OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= ee a Missions- Mag. 
= Evangelische Missions Zeenat 
= East and West Review 
ign Affairs 
= Foreign Policy Reports 
= International Review of Missions 
pyr a thy a Quarterly 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review (India) 
NMT_ =Nordisk Missions-Ti 
NOTM=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft 
PA = Pacific s 
SMT tidskrift 
ZMR =dZeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft ‘ 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 





PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY MORRISON & GIBB LTD., LONDON AND EDINBURGH 














r KIKUYU MARTYRS > 
Stories collected by EDITH WISEMAN 


Brief but very moving accounts of African Christians who suffered 
at the hands of their own people during the recent Mau Mau 
troubles in Kenya. These stories, simply told, give the stark facts 
about men and women who submitted to torture and death rather 
than deny their Lord. 3s. 6d. 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
\ 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C4 J 




















LAMBETH 
1958 


As the eyes of all churchmen turn to Lambeth, will you 
remember the unceasing ministry extended to seafarers 
by this Society in over 50 Anglican dioceses throughout 
the world ? 


Its Chaplains and Readers at home and abroad are licensed 
by the Bishops in whose dioceses they serve. 


THE SOCIETY THEREFORE ASKS 
FOR THE CHURCH’S SUPPORT 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 (T) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


























MISSIONARY 


PASSAGES 





SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 


favourable missionary terms and by grouping | 


your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


Camp Equipment Public Address Systems 
Clothing School Supplies 
Crockery Stationery 
Cutlery Tape Recorders 
Hospital Supplies Toilet Requisites 
Mosquito Nets Travel Goods 


Oil Lamps Typewriters 
Photographic Goods etc., etc, 


arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 


booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W.J. ALLISON & Co. Ltd., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.! 














THE LEBOMBO MISSION 


(the Missionary Diocese of the South African Church) 
is the most uphill, 


difficult and neediest Mission in Christendom 


COULDN’T YOU LEND US A HAND ? 


DO YOU READ 


LEBOMBO LEAVES? 
the Quarterly Magazine of the 
LEBOMBO MISSION 
If not, why not glance at it occasionally? 


It is not sold—its price is ‘above rubies ' 
Write for a copy to: 


The Secretary 


80 WEST WYCOMBE ROAD, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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